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REFORM IN THE CHURCH OF FRANCE. 


The movement in France, represented by M. Loyson and 


those connected with him, towards the revival of a 
National Church with a national Episcopate and Liturgy, 
is one which challenges attention and sympathy. It is a 
material advance on the old Gallicanism which made itself 
felt in the Council of Trent, and which appears in the 
Gallican Articles of 1682, in Bossuet’s Defence of those 
articles, in the letters of Dupin to Abp. Wake in 1718, in 
the Episcopal Declaration of 1826, and in the work of a 
second Dupin in 1844. The fatal error in all those cases— 
and, indeed, what was called Gallicanism all along—was 
the vain attempt to reconcile two irreconcileable things— 
the papal power and the rights of a national Church. 
Moreover, from the time of the Pragmatic Sanction of 
Louis IX, in 1268 down to the Revolution of 1789, the 
Gallican Liberties, as they were called, were centred in 
and represented by the king of France. And thus it came 
to pass that, on the one side and on the other, persons came 
into view much more than principles; on the one side the 
Monarch, on the other the Pope. - It is easy to see how 
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much room was thus afforded for the intrusion of personal 
purposes and aims; and what a door was opened to con- 
siderations of mere statecraft and worldly policy. Some- 
times, the whole matter resolved itself into a juggle 
between popes and monarchs to prevent the election of 
bishops. 

Still, with all the imperfections of their practical working, 
the Gallican Liberties were a continual protest against, and 
did afford a very considerable check to the intrusion of the 
papacy. They served as a standpoint of resistance to that 
war of extermination which, for more than three centuries, 
the Tridentine consolidation, known as the “ Holy Roman 
Church,” has unceasingly waged against national churches 
with their immunities and rights. 

When the shock and disruptions of 1789 came, papacy 
and monarchy were both overthrown in France, and the old 
state of things passed away forever. In 1790 appeared 
what was known as the “ Civil Constitution of the Clergy.”’ 
This decree, passed by the Constituent Assembly and 
signed by Louis XVLI., suppressed the one hundred and 
thirty-five old bishoprics of France, and created eighty-three 
new ones, conformed to the new civil divisions of the 
country. Omitting needless details, it may suffice to say 
that only four—according to some seven—of the old bishops, 
unreservedly accepted the Constitution, and with them a 
small minority of the French Clergy. New bishops, known 
as the “ constitutional bishops,” were elected for the newly 
created Sees; and this was what the Church of France 
came to in the crash of the Revolution. It was, to all 
intents and purposes, destroyed. In many of the rural 
districts, no doubt, the Christian faith still lingered. But 
its institutions were proscribed, its ministers scattered, its 
property confiscated ; many of its churches pulled down or 
givenover to secular uses; many more left in a state of dilapi- 
dation ; and for nearly ten years, there wag an almost entire 
cessation of religious instruction and observance. <A great 
chasm was made between the past and the future. 
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A change came in 1801. Napoleon Bonaparte, then 
first Consul, held it, to use his own words, “ to be abso- 
lutely indispensable to have a religion for the people; and 
not less so that that religion should be directed by the 
government.” These convictions gave form to the famous 
Concordat of 1801, between the first Consul and Pius VII. 
That Concordat exhibits no attempt to restore or reinte- 
grate the ancient Church of France. It did however, 
when it became a law of the State, in 1802, seal the fate of 
the old ecclesiastical divisions and arrangements. Two 
things deserve a special notice. 

There were three different classes of bishops to be con- 
sidered ; the bishops of the old régime, of whom eighty- 
one were still alive, the constitutional bishops, and the 
twenty-four bishops in the conquered districts, Savoy, 
Germany, etc. At the instance of the first Consul the 
Pope demanded the resignation of all these prelates. In 
consequence of this demand all the constitutional bishops, 
all the bishops of the conquered districts, and forty-five of 
the ancient bishops, resigned their Sees. On the other 
hand, thirty-five of the ancient bishops refused to resign, 
and, with their adherents, formed a separated body 
long known as La petite Hglise. Their refusal was, how- 
ever, overruled by the Pope, who declared their consent 
needless, interdicted them from exercising jurisdiction, and 
pronounced their acts null and void. He then annihilated 
all the old bishoprics ; created ten archbishoprics and fifty 
bishoprics; and received twelve of the constitutional 
bishops—who were, on all Roman principles, heretics as 
well as schismatics—into as many of the newly created 
Sees. All this went quite beyond a change or even a 
revolution. It was the destruction of an old Church and 
the creation of a new one. The line of succession was, 
indeed, continued in the eighteen ancient bishops who 
were placed in some of the new Sees. But under every 
other respect, there was a new-made Church in France. 

Again, in the Concordat, the Pope “recognized the 
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saine rights and prerogatives which the government had 
previously enjoyed.” But when the Concordat was 
adopted by the Legislative Body, in 1802, this and other 
kindred provisions were greatly enlarged by the “ Organic 
Articles ;” the intention and the effect of which was to 
carry out Napoleon’s idea of subjecting the Church to the 
State, by placing everybody, bishops and priests alike, 
“even in the exercise of their spiritual functions, in a con- 
dition of entire dependence on the government agents.” 
The Pope protested, but in vain. The Articles became 
law, continued under the Empire, and, with no material 
modifications, during the Bourbon restoration. The op- 
posite tendencies thus developed will be considered later on. 

In 1880, the revolution of July brought another change. 
In 1801 the Roman Catholic bad been recognized as the 
religion of the State. It was so recognized in the times of 
the Empire and the restored Bourbons. But the sixth 
article of the Charte, which followed the revolution of 
1830, simply said “ Ministers of the Roman Catholic reli- 
gion, professed by the majority of the French nation, and 
also those of other Christian denominutions, shall receive 
salaries from the national exchequer.” Thus the bond 
which had united the older and the later French Church to 
the State was severed, and it has never been reknit. 

This historical retrospect has seemed necessary in order 
to make clear the tendencies and lines of thought which 
underlie the present movement in France, and which must 
be understood before it can be appreciated. 

It appears, then, that under the old monarchy the Gallican 
liberties and the papal power were, after a sort, balancing 
each other. The object of the articles of 1682 was to 
preserve this balance, asserting the former and limiting, 
without throwing off, the latter. The Jansenists held by 
the liberties, the Jesuits by the papacy. But neither of 
the two contending and discordant elements ever occupied 
the ground to the exclusion of the other. 

The Church of the Concordat of 1801 came into being, 
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as we have seen, by the joint act of the Pope on the one 
side, and the first Consul with the Legislative Body on the 
other. It may seem, at first sight, to have been the old 
state of things renewed. But it was far from being so. 
The French Church had no real voice in the matter, even 
while the French people may have seemed to speak by the 
Legislative body. No synod of bishops even, to say nothing 
of other clergy, took part in the arrangement. The Clerus 
Gallicanus, 80 conspicuous in other days, nowhere appeared. 
Ecclesiastically, it was the sole and singular act of the Pope. 

Now, politicians, statesmen, men of the world, many and 
various persons, might consider the State the only real 
agent in the transaction. They might regard the act of the 
Pope as a surplusage that did no harm, an amiable conde- 
scension to those whom it was desirable to conciliate, a tub 
to the whale. But how were ecclesiastics, and those who 
sympathised with them, to justify, or even explain, the turn 
things had taken? In the absence of all Synodical action, 
of all consultation with even the Episcopate of France, the 
only possible ground to be taken was, that what had been 
done, had been rightly done, because of the sole, absolute, 
and unlimited power of the Pope. Thus strangely the very 
act by which it was intended to commit the Church of the 
Concordat to utter Erastianism opened the way for the 
spread of Ultramontanism. It did spread, from this date, 
with ever-accelerated speed, and especially after the Revoln- 
tion and the Charte of 1830. By the year 1850 it was truly 
said that ‘‘ Ultramontane tenets seemed to hold undivided 
sway in France.” 

Under the influence of these tenets the French Breviaries 
of the different Dioceses were largely displaced by the 
Roman Breviary, and the Gallican gave way to the Roman 
Liturgy. So that what with an Episcopate sent from 
Rome, and with Roman offices taking the place of the 
ancient ones, easy as it might be to find a Roman Charch 
in France, it was not so easy to find a Wational Church of 


France. 
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Nor was this all. Ultramontanists and atheists united in 
declaring that their positions were alternatives, with no 
standing point between them. And thus it came to pass 
that in the minds of many—perhaps a majority—of French- 
men Ultramontanism and Christianity were convertible 
terms, so that whoever was not an Ultramontanist must 
needs be an unbeliever. 

From time to time protests against this Roman bondage 
were heard, and tokens of restlessness under its pressure 
appeared. Such tokens are fonnd in the Manuel of Dupin 
in 1844; in the History of the Church of France, by Abbé 
Guetté, began in 1845, and honored with a place in the 
Index, and the History of the Jesuits, by the same author, 
in 1858-9; in the Treatise of the Abbé Laborde on the 
Immaculate Conception in 1855, and his discussion of the 
Paris and Roman Liturgies in the Lettres Parisiennes of 
the same year ; and in the establishment of the Observateur 
to oppose the Ultramontanism of the Univers. These, and 
other things like them, showed that under the apparently 
tranquil surface a spirit was latent which might one day 
break out into life, and assert itself in methods of practical 
reform. 

The dogma of 1854 gave an impulse to this spirit; not 
merely by the doctrine promulgated, but even more, by the 
method of its promulgation. There was no pretence of a 
Council. There was a pretence of consulting the Roman 
Episcopate in the Encyclical in 1849. But that Episcopate 
had no voice, vote or part in the definition. The words of 
the Letters Apostolic were, “ We resolved that we would 
no longer delay to sanction and define, by owr supreme 
authority, the Immaculate Conception of the Virgin.” 
Where was the Episcopate in the face of such an utterance? 

The dogma of Infallibility in 1870 must, one cannot but 
think, have given a shock to every Frenchman who knew 
anything of, or had any care for, the Church and the Faith 
of his fathers. Such an one must remember how the 
Cardinal Lorraine had said in the Council of Trent, “ Do 
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not touch the question of Infallibility. If you declare it 
the papacy will lose the brightest jewel in its crown. 
Frenchmen will die sooner than accept it.” Such an one 
could not forget that the fourth Article of 1682 had 
asserted that the judgment “ of the Pope was not irreform- 
able” till it had been accepted by the Church. All this 
was nothing new at Trent, nothing new in 1682. It was 
the unbroken tradition of the National Church of France, 
which had come down from days that were earlier even 
than those of St. Louis. 

What a chasm, then, between him and all that past must 
have opened before the eyes of one reading the Vatican 
Decree of 1870; that when the Supreme Pontiff “ speaks 
ex-cathedrd, that is, when in the discharge of the office of 
pastor and teacher of all Christians, by virtue of his supreme 
apostolic authority, he defines a doctrine regarding faith or 
morals to be held by the universal Church....such defini- 
tions of the Roman Pontiff are irreformable of. themselves, 
and not from the consent of the Church.” Can a greater, 
a more absolute or final break be imagined ? 

During the past year all this has received a very practical 
illustration in the case of M. Larens Curé of Gaillac. 
The crime of this ecclesiastic, who is admitted to be an 
exemplary man, “adored by his parishioners,” consisted in 
his saying—not in public teachings, but privately—that the 
definitions of the Pope “are not irreformable in them- 
selves ;” and in the expression of a hope that should the 
Vatican Council sit again it might undo the decree of 1870. 
It was, one might think, not a great offence to believe that 
a Council which had reversed the decisions of the councils of 
Constance and Basle, might, possibly, reconsider its own; 
not a great crime to assert what the whole Gallican Church 
itself asserted in 1682. The Curé, however, is silenced, 
stricken down, judged guilty of heresy, and excommunicated. 
If any proof were needed, we surely find in all this the 
proof that a new Church and a new Faith have been thrust 
from the outside upon France. 
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We see, then, what evils must, of late years, have pre- 
sented themselves to the earnest thought of those French- 
men who, on the one side, would not drug their consciences 
and intellects into a dead submission to the papacy, and 
who, on the other side, could not cast away their faith as 
Christians : 

First—A_ denationalized Episcopate, French in nothing 
but in name and the accident, perhaps, of birth, Roman in 
all else; intruded upon France by a foreign authority ; and 
exercising, as a set-off to its own slavish subjugation to the 
Pontiff, an absolute, unlimited, and, therefore, tyrannical 
power over its own clergy. 

Secondly—A new Faith involving a greater variation 
from the old Faith than al] the variations which Bossuet 
charged on Protestants, and one which he would surely 
have rejected; involving, too, the possibility of just as 
many future additions as an ignorant or a weak Pontiff may 
excogitate for himself, or be brought by Jesuit influence to 
adopt. 

Thirdly—An infidelity, in many cases an atheism, most 
difficult to cope with, difficult even to describe. For not 
only has Ultramontanism contrived to make itself in the 
minds of so many Frenchmen the synonym of Christianity, 
but there have been dragged by it into the life and practice 
of a Christian such a multitude of superstitions that it is 
wearisome even to enumerate them; waters of la Salette 
and Lourdes, and Ignatius water, images, chaplets, scapula- 
ries, medals, chains of safety, amulets, correspondences with 
Saints. By the side of such drivelling superstitions the 
old mythologies of the classic ages become almost digni- 
fied. Nor can one wonder that, when this is considered to 
be the alternative of disbelief, men become unbelievers. 

So the great question rises into view, What is to correct 
these evils ? 

Shall we look for a movement towards reform in the 
“Holy Roman Church,” the Tridentine consolidation 
itself? Such a movement is simply an impossibility 
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There can be no wilder dream than one which pictures it. 
For the Roman Church as such there can be no backward 
step. She has broken down all bridges behind her, or 
burned her ships, with every advance that she has made. 
And there is, and can be, no other course for her. She 
must go forward to the end, whatever the end may be. 

Shall we turn to French Protestantism in the hope of 
finding what is needed there? It is enough, probably, to 
say of it that as a retreat from Ultramontanism or unbelief 
it has all along been present in France, and that Frenchmen 
have not, to any extent, accepted it. But there is more 
than this. We may be sure that no successful reform can 
be had in France which does not retain a hierarchy—using 
the word in a good sense—and a Liturgy. The preface to 
the Liturgy which M. Bersier—the leader among the minis- 
ters of the Reformed churches of France—published in 1874, 
admits this in regard to the latter; the whole history of 
France proves it in reference to the former. 

There would seem to be but one thing more, and that is, 
an attempt to reintegrate and restore a National Church 
in France, with a really national episcopate elected and con- 
secrated without papal bull or intervention; with the 
old services, offices and Liturgy restored and reformed 
according to Holy Scripture and primitive use. A Church 
governing itself, under Christ the one Head of the Universal 
Church, and governing itself by law and not by personal 
domination ; a Church which shall present to men the old 
Catholic Faith without the additions of 1565, 1854 or 1870; 
a Church which shall teach men the moral law of God in 
its simplicity and its obligation, instead of instructing them 
how to evade and destroy it, and also overloading the 
Christian life with puerile observances and superstitions 
which border on fetichism. Such a church wiil meet the 
dire needs of the French people. Is there anything else 
that can ? 

To restore the National Church of France in such wise 
as is here sketched, is the design of M. Loyson, and those 
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who are working with him. Their purposes are clearly and 
moderately set forth in the “ Programme du Catholique- 
Liberal,” by M. Felix Carrier, and in the “ Progamme de la 
Reforme Catholique,” published last year by M. Loyson, as 
an appendix to his ‘‘ Ziturgie Provisoire.” In the last 
named document five great points are made: ‘I. The 
rejection of papal infallibility and supremacy. II. Election 
of bishops by clergy and people. III. Celebration of 
Liturgical offices and reading of Scripture in the vernacular, 
including administration of the Eucharist in both kinds. IV. 
Liberty of marriage to priests. V. Liberty and Morality of 
confession.” The last head is explained as meaning that 
confession should be rare and occasional, not habitual ; 
resorted to under one’s own judgment, not compulsory ; 
not an inquisition on the side of the priest, nor an abdica- 
tion of personal responsibility on that of the penitent ; and 
that private confession to God and public confession in the 
general terms of church offices are sufficient alike for for- 
giveness and a true Christian life. 

It is not to be supposed that this statement is exhaustive in 
regard to the final details of the present movement. It is 
exhaustive, however, as to the principle on which the work 
is to proceed, z.é., an appeal to Holy Scripture and the 
Vineentian rule, which last must take us back to the testi- 
mony of the undivided and primitive Church. It is pre- 
cisely the principle of the Anglican Reformation; and 
being firmly held, details will arrange themselves. 

Two things seem to be peculiarly favorable to the prose- 
cution of the purposes just indicated : 

First.—They are not burdened with what was the mill- 
stone around the neck of the old Gallicanism; the attempt, 
namely, to reconcile papal claims and the rights of a 
National Church. It starts, indeed, with the postulate 
that, ‘‘ to reconstitute unity and liberty in the Church the 
papacy must be abolished.” The dream of a possible 
papacy administered by a possible pope has passed away 
The papacy must be what it is, or it cannot be at all. 
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Secondly.—They are entangled with no political or State 
alliances. They ask neither establishment, endowment nor 
authorization from the State. They only ask that “the 
civil power will allow the movement to assert itself openly.” 
Beyond that it has no demand to make. 

Just here we reach the point where these beginnings of a 
free Church in France are presented to those National 
Churehes which have sprung from, and are in communion 
with, the Church of England. Unwilling to proceed 
without episcopal supervision, and unable—mainly for 
reasons connected with political affairs—to obtain such 
supervision on the continent of Europe, the promoters of 
the work turned their eyes to the churches just named, and, 
in the person of M. Loyson, made application to the 
Lambeth Conference of 1878. The application was referred 
to a Committee appointed by the Conference, and the 
venerable Primus of the Episcopal Church of Scotland 
was, by them, charged with the duty of affording the 
supervision that was desired. Compelled by the peremptory 
requirements of his physicians, the Primus has, within the 
past year, surrendered, unwillingly and to the regret of all, 
the charge committed to him. It has been, however, 
assigned to the Bishop of Edinburgh, Dr. Cotterill, whose 
name is a guarantee for its energetic administration, and he 
has appointed our own Dr. Nevin his Commissary. 

Against this reference to the Conference and this action 
of its Committee only two objections, so far as we know, 
have been raised. 

The first, and most noticeable, takes on this form, that it 
is disorderly and an infraction of Church law for a bishop to 
undertake such a duty, and still more for a church or 
churches to recognize such an undertaking, for the reason 
that it involves an intrusion upon the rights of a National 
Church, and a violation of the rule which regulates the 
relations of the members of the episcopate. 

This objection, it must be observed, assumes the existence 
of a National Church in France, possessing autonomy. But © 
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this is precisely what is not to be found in France at all. 
There is simply a Roman intrusion with no powers of 
administration apart from its papal centre. And how such 
an intrusion can be counted as a National Church, or, 
being itself an intrusion, can be intruded on by such action 
as has been taken, it is difficult to understand. 

As great a Bishop of Rome as ever lived, Leo L, laid 
down distinctly the principle, ‘‘ Whoever affects more than 
his due loses that whi-h properly belongs to him.” [Leo L, 
Ep. 54.] This covers much more than the case under con- 
sideration. For not only is there the excessive claim of 
the papacy, but there is also exclusion from Christian 
privileges, unless there is an acceptance of conditions 
destructive of the Faith, the Order, and the Worship of 
the Universal Church. 

Under these circumstances the aid which has been sought 
and given becomes a bounden duty, and has been so 
recognized, over and over again, in the history of the 
Church. To talk about intrusion is simply playing with 
words to the neglect of things. It is stating something 
which is true in the abstract, and in the normal condition 
of the Church, but which can havé no application to that 
utterly abnormal condition of things ecclesiastical which 
confronts us in France. 

But, secondly, we are told that the issue of the move- 
ment is very uncertain; that it is quite as likely to fail as 
to succeed ; and, therefore, that it is wiser to wait and see 
what comes of it before we,in any way, commit ourselves 
to it. 

No doubt the movement is in its first stage of being; no 
doubt it is seeing its day of very small things; no doubt 
its principal visible expression is that one congregation in 
Paris, much as in the middle of the XVIIth century the 
Church of England was visible on earth, only in the 
Chapel of Sir Richard Browne in that same city ; no doubt 
it may, perhaps must, meet with many checks and reverses ; 
no doubt it may fall short of immediate success, What 
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then? Are these the first things to be considered? Are 
they to determine our attitude and our action? Ought we 
not rather first to ask, Is the movement true and real? Is 
it in the right direction? Does it undertake to deal with 
real evils? Is it striving to restore what we verily believe 
to be the Faith, Order and Worship of the Catholic Church? 

Surely, that is but a worldly wisdom, ungenerous and 
selfish, which cannot look beyond the possibilities of 
failure. Surely, that is a higher, wiser, diviner wisdom, 
which looking first and chiefly at the ends proposed and the 
means adopted, and finding them to be right and real, gives, 
heartily and freely, sympathy, alms and prayers at once ; 
not waiting for the time to come when success shall have 
rendered the first two needless, and made the last a mockery. 

J. W. 





WAS THE SECOND ECUMENICAL COUNCIL 
IN COMMUNION WITH ROME? 


The Second Ecumenical Council, which was held at Con- 
stantinople in the year 381, was presided over by St. 
Meletius of Antioch, and Paulinus, the rival claimant of 
that See was not present at it. But Damasus, the Bishop 
of Rome, had given his communion to Paulinus, and had 
refused it (as we have seen by the letters of St. Basil) to 
Meletius. These facts raise the question whether that 
Council could, on primitive Church principles, be, at the 
time it was sitting, in communion with Rome. It is said by 
the Romish historians,—and the statement is echoed by 
Protestants—that on the return of Meletius from banish- 
ment, after the death of the Emperor Valens, an agreemen 
was made with Paulinus that the two should jointly rule 
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the Church of Antioch, and that on the death of either, the 
survivor should become sole Bishop, and that thereupon the 
West gave its communion to Meletius; but the proof of this 
is much less clear than it might be,’ and the point will well 
bear examination. We propose in this article to throw 
what light we can upon it, and, in order to do so, resume 
the history of the Antiochene schism where we left it in 
closing our article on St. Basil. 

That saint died as we have seen, on the first of January, 
A. D. 879. Thongh he did not succeed in reuniting the 
East and the West, he saw the cessation of the persecution 
and the death of the persecutor. Early in the year 378 the 
Emperor Valens was compelled to leave Antioch to quell 
a rebellion of the Goths in Thrace. He arrived at Con- 
stantinople about May 30th, and on the 9th of August he 
was killed in battle, or, as some say, was burned in a house 
to which the Goths set fire. His nephew Gratian, son of 
Valentinian I., hereupon became ruler of the East as well 
as of the West; but, feeling the need of an able coadjutor to 
assist him in sustaining the burden of the Empire, he 
appointed on the 19th of January, 379, Theodosius the 
Great to be Emperor of the East. Before this, however, he 
issued an edict giving to all who had been banished for 
religion permission to return to their homes, and granting 
liberty of worship, except to Manichzans, Photinians and 
Eunomians. The banished bishops thereupon returned to 
their sees, and among the rest Meletius to Antioch. 

As to what happened after the return of Meletius, the 
accounts differ, but the confusion is not hard to clear up. 
Theodoret tells us that Gratian sent one of his generals 
named Sapor to put the decree into execution, and that 
this officer gave up the Churches of Antioch to Meletius. 





‘Apres cet accord, Saint Melece écrivit aux Occidentaux pour leur de- 
mander de nouveau leur communion. [Ils ne la luy refuserent pas sans 
doute, quoique nous n’en ayons pas de preuves positives.—Tellemont VIII, 371. 
Venice 1731. 
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He also details a colloquy which took place in the presence 
of Sapor, between the Meletians and the party of Paulinus, 
in which the one asserted that he held the faith of Damasus 
of Rome, while the other claimed his communion; and says 
further that Meletius proposed to Paulinus the arrangement 
above referred to; but that Paulinus rejected it—in which 
case, of course, it would not bind the party of Meletius. 
But Socrates and Sozomen say that Meletius on his return 
was placed over a church in the suburbs, and add that a 
compact was entered into by six of the principal presbyters 
of the city that in the event of either Meletius or Paulinus 
dying, no bishop should be consecrated while the other 
survived.’ 

Now Theodoret is manifestly wrong in making these 
transactions follow immediately upon the issue of Gratian’s 
edict; for the colloquy he gives is only to be understood by 
a reference to an edict of Theodosius dated February 28, 
380, in which he decrees: ‘ We would have all the nations 
whom our gracious government rules to be of that religion 
which the Apostle Peter is proved to have delivered to the 
Romans’ by the religion which even now is imparted from 
him, which also it is plain that the Pontiff Damasus follows, 
and Peter, Bishop of Alexandria,” ete., etc. Flavian, on 
the part of Meletius, insists on the faith of Damasus, 
Paulinus on having his communion; but the reference to 
Damasus in this conference is to be explained only by the 
terms of the above decree, and therefore the date of the 
transaction must be subsequent to its publication. In fact, 
were it not likely that the great sees would be at once put 
into orthodox hands, we should have to put it still later ; for 
on the 10th of January, 381, Theodosius issued another 








'Socrates B. V., ch. v.; Sozomen B. VII, ch. iii; Theodoret B. V., ch., iii. 


*Note that by Romans, Theodosius means, not merely the people of the 
city of Rome, but the citizens of the Empire; as is evident from his asso- 
ciating Peter of Alexandria with Damasus, as a witness of the faith preached 
by the Apostle. 
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edict ordering all the churches to be delivered to the Catho- 
lics; but as that edict gave another definition of the 
Catholic faith having no reference to Damasus, it seems 
better to make the mission of Sapor to Antioch follow the 
edict of 380, and not the later one. But if this were so, 
then Socrates and Sozomen are in error in connecting with 
the return of Meletius the asserted agreement of Flavian 
and the other presbyters not to accept the Episcopate 
during the life-time of the survivor; although they are right 
in saying that he was placed at first over a church in the 
suburbs ; just as Theodoret is right in saying that at a later 
period he was put in possession of the churches of the city, 
which were taken from Euzoius, the Arian bishop; and 
that then Meletius proposed the agreement, which was 
rejected by the other party. The matter is of moment, 
because, between the return of Meletius at the end of the 
year 378, or the beginning of 379, and the visit of Sapor to 
Antioch in 380 or 381, important communications had been 
made by Meletius to Rome and the West; and there is 
some evidence, which we shall bring forward, that the idea 
of a compact was suggested by the Western Bishops who 
had committed themselves to Paulinus, and who could 
neither throw him overboard with honor to themselves, nor 
withstand the unanimity of the East in favor of Meletius, 
and who therefore might make a joint episcopate of the two 
the condition of their accepting the communion of the 
latter. Nor is it contrary to this, that Paulinus should 
refuse the agreement while Meletius was willing to accede 
to it; for Meletius was noted for his mildness, while 
Paulinus was of a hard, impracticable temper, who would 
turn against even his own party when it proposed a compro- 
mise. That no such compact was actually entered into is 
evident, not only from what Theodoret says, but from the 
statement of Socrates and Sozomen that “the Luciferians ” 
—by which could be meant no other than the adherents of 
Paulinus, who was made bishop by Lucifer of Calaris—stil] 
held aloof from Meletius; thus confirming Theodoret, and 
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clearing Flavian, who succeeded Meletius while Paulinus 
was yet alive, from the serious imputation of having broken 
his oath. ; 

St. Meletius occupied himself for some time after his 
return in restoring the affairs of the Church in Syria and 
Cilicia, and ordaining bishops for the vacant sees. In 
September or October, 379, he held a great Council at 
Antioch, which was attended by 146 bishops. For the sake 
of conciliating the West, they adopted a compilation of the 
doctrinal statements made from time to time by Damasus, 
which they sent into the West as a testimony of their 
agreement in the faith; and if the proposal of the compact 
came from the West in the first instance, it was probably in 
answer to this communication.’ But peace was certainly 
not restored at this time. What we know is that St. 
Ambrose tells Theodosius in 381 that the Westerns, having 
at some previous time received letters from the parties at 
Antioch, “ had intended to send some of their own number 
to be mediators in restoring peace, if it could be done,” but 
that the public tumults and the irruption of the Goths had 
prevented. The Romish historians take it for granted that 
peace was at this time restored ; but Tillemont, as we have 
seen, honestly confesses that the proof is wanting. Their 
interest in the assumption is to make out that Meletius, 
when he presided over the Council of Constantinople was 
in communion with Rome; but if this were so, the dissatis- 
faction of the Westerns with everything that was done at 
that Council, and with the whole course of affairs in the 
restoration of the Eastern Church is hard to be explained. 





1See the passage quoted from Tillemont in the note on the first paragraph, 
p. 174. That the West had to do with the proposed compact will appear 
from documents to be noticed shortly, and it was this fact which probably led 
Socrates and Sozomen, who write throughout in the Roman interest to say that 
the compact was actually made. Fragments of the exposition of doctrine 
adopted by the Council of Antioch were published by Holstenius, and are in 
the Collections of Councils, e. g. Labbe II., 1045. We have given extracts 
from it in our last article on St. Basil. 
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The Emperor Theodosius was occupied the most of this 
year, (379) with the war against the Goths. He went into 
winter quarters at Thessalonica, the capital of Eastern Illyri- 
cum, which had been detached from the Western Empire 
and added to his dominions that he might be the better able 
to defend it against the barbarians. Here he fell sick, and, 
desiring baptism, he carefully investigated, as we are told, 
the faith and manners of Ascholius, the bishop of Thessa- 
lonica, and finding him to be both orthodox and blameless, 
he received the sacrament at his hands in the early part of 
the year 380. The position of Eastern Illyricum or Mace- 
donia between the East and the West had produced close 
relations between Ascholius and Damasus; the latter being 
desirous to retain as much influence in these parts as when 
they were counted to the West, and Ascholius being 
thoroughly Western in his views of Eastern affairs, and 
governing himself, when called as a subject of the Eastern 
Empire to participate in its councils, by the advice of 
Damasus ; so that he was considered in later times as the 
“Vicar Apostolic ” of that Pontiff. The action of Ascho- 
lius, therefore in these affairs, is an indication of the views 
of Damasus, as well as of his own. It was doubtless by 
Ascholius’ influence, that the law of February 28, 380, 
before alluded to, issued by Theodosius on his recovery, was 
so worded as to make the religion which “the Pontiff 
Damasus follows and Peter, the bishop of Alexandria,” the 
test of orthodoxy for the Eastern Empire. By this edict 
Theodosius might seem to have made the West the arbiter 
of the Eastern complication ; and we shall see how the West 
endeavored to take advantage of the disposition it seemed 
to manifest. 

But whatever views the Emperor might then entertain, he 
evidently obtained a better knowledge of the state of 
matters in the East the next winter,’ when he came to 
Constantinople, where St. Gregory Nazianzen was upholding 





'1November 34, 380. Tillemont; S. Greg, Naz. Art. 64. 
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the faith of the Church. Here, on the 10th of January, 
381, he issued the other edict which has been already men- 
tioned, by which he commanded that the Catholic Churches 
be delivered to “‘ the orthodox bishops who hold the Nicene 
faith,” and defined a holder of the Nicene faith to be one 
who confesses the omnipotent God, and Christ, the Son of 
God, to be one in name, God of God, Light of Light, who 
does not violate the Holy Spirit by denying Him, who 
acknowledges the undivided substance of the incorruptible 
Trinity, which in the Greek langnage is termed ovoia.' 
This edict is so different from the previous one that it shows 
Theodosius to be acting on further information, and that 
favorable to the Meletians. In fact, the favor with which 
Meletius was received by the Emperor, when he came to 
Constantinople to attend the Ecumenical Council, was so 
marked, that it was deemed necessary to account for it by 
the fable that before his elevation Theodosius had in a 
prophetic dream received from that prelate the insignia of 
sovereignty. 

What turned the Emperor’s attention more particularly 
to the condition of parties in the East may have been the 
affair of Maximus the Cynic, who appeared at Thessalonica 
while the Emperor was still there, claiming that he had 
been made Bishop of Constantinople by certain Egyptian 
bishops, acting under the authority of Peter of Alexandria. 
This man, it is said, had been publicly scourged in Egypt, 
and for some crime banished to the Oasis, where he had 
been detained four years; but after his release he made a 
merit of his stripes and banishment as if they had been 
endured for the Catholic faith. After various wanderings 





Ts autem Niceene assertor fidei et Catholi¢e religionis verus cultor acci- 
piendus est, qui omnipotentem Deum et Christum filium Dei unum nomine 
confitetur, Deum de Deo, Lumen de Lumine; qui Spiritum Sanctum, qui id, 
quod ex summo rerum parente speramus, accipimus, negando non violat; 
apud quem, intemerate fidei sensu, viget incorrupte trinitatis indivisa sub- 
stantia, que Greci assertione verbi oveia recte credentibus dicitur.— 
Patrologia XIV., 533. 
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he came to Constantinople, and so imposed upon Gregory 
Nazianzen that that father entertained him as a confesssor, 
and pronounced a public eulogy upon him. Maximus made 
a faction for himself, and by some means or other persuaded 
the Bishop of Alexandria to send some of his suffragans to 
Constantinople for the purpose of ordaining him, as if he 
were the choice of the Catholics—the city being for the most 
part in the hands of Demophilus, the Arian bishop, and 
Gregory having only lately undertaken a mission there, As 
soon as the transaction became known, Maximus was driven 
from Constantinople, and came, as we have said, to Thessa- 
lonica, where his petition was rejected with indignation by 
the Emperor. We shall hear of him again in the West. 
No reason is assigned for the part taken by Peter of Alex- 
andria; but we may attribute it to jealousy of Gregory 
Nazianzen as a Meletian, and to a desire not to let the 
Church of Constantinople fall into the hands of that party. 
Theodosius on coming to Constantinople treated Gregory 
with great regard, and, having expelled Demophilus, desig- 
nated him for the vacant see amid the acclamations of the 
people. 

The Emperor then summoned the Eastern bishops to meet 
at Constantinople in that synod which is received as the 
Second Ecumenical Council. It met in May, 381, con- 
cluded its labors by July 9th and was confirmed by an 
Imperial edict July 30th. Over this Council St. Meletius 
presided until his death, and his name appears among the 
subscriptions to the Canons, showing that its work was done 
while he was living. But neither Paulinus of Antioch, nor 
Timothy who had succeeded Peter as bishop of Alexandria, 
nor Ascholius of Thessalonica, came to Constantinople while 
Meletius lived ; after his death, Timothy and Ascholius 
having been again summoned, made their appearance, but 
Paulinus still remained away, and probably was never 
invited to the Council. 

The absence of Ascholius is the more note-worthy, since 
there is extant a letter purporting to be written to him by 
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Damasus abont the affair of Maximus, in which, after cen- 
suring the ordination of the pretender, because he wore the 
dress of a Oynic philosopher, Damasus urges Ascholius 
(having heard that a Council is determined on at Constan- 
tinople) to exert himself to secure a proper bishop for that 
city, and particularly to insist upon the observance of “the 
statutes of our ancestors” that no bishop be translated from 
one city to another.’ Now if this letter is genuine, and if, 
as is pretended by the Romish writers, Damasns had a hand 
in the convening of the Second General Council (according 
to the theory that General Councils were convened by Papal 
authority, and that the Emperors summoned the Bishops 
under the Pope’s direction) ;—and if, as they also pretend, 
Damasus had entered into communion with Meletius on the 
terms of the supposed compact; and if further, Ascholius 
was the Vicar Apostolic of Damasus in Eastern [llyricam— 
then, this absence of Ascholius after this letter, and not 
only that, but the absence of all the bishops of the Roman 
connection in the East (i. e. Timothy and Paulinus and their 
followers); together with the sudden appearance of the 
Bishops of Macedonia and Egypt, so soon as it was known 
that Meletius was dead—all these are very remarkable facts. 
But they are very easy of explanation if we remember that 
the Westerns had not yet given their communion to Mele- 
tius; that Ascholius (not to speak of the others) found 
himself possessed of less influence with Theodosius at Con- 
stantinople than he had had at Thessalonica; that the 
Emperor had designated Gregory of Nazianzen Bishop of 
Constantinople and expected the Council to enthrone him ; 
that he had so framed his edict restoring the Churches to 
the Catholics as to make the Nicene Creed and not the 
dictum of Damasus the test of orthodoxy; that he was 
prepared to welcome St. Meletius to Constantinople, and 
give him a chief place in the Council; and that he was 
altogether regardless of the notion of Damasus that affairs 
in the East onght to submit themselves to his will. 





1Damasi Op. Ep. V. p 365 sq. Tillemont accepts this as genuine. 
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The first work of the Council, apparently, was to reject 
Maximus the Cynic, and to instal Gregory Nazianzen as 
Bishop of Constantinople. It then set forth the Creed in 
that form with which we are familiar, making certain 
additions to the Nicene formula, and enacting as its first 
canon that “ The confession of faith of the three hundred 
and eighteen fathers who were assembled at Nicea in 
Bithynia shall not be abolished, but shall remain; and 
every heresy shall be anathematized, especially those of 
the Eunomians or Anomeeans, the Arians or Eudoxians, the 
Semi-Arians or Pneumatomachi, the Sabellians, Marcellians, 
Photinians and Apollinarians.” The second Canon dealt 
with Church organization. It erected the Déicceses of the 
Empire into ecclesiastical units, and prohibited the bishops 
passing from one to another to take part in synods or to 
interfere in affairs; and taken in connection with the 
so-called sixth Canon (which, however, is not a Canon of 
this, but of a subsequent Council), it regulated the question 
of appeals, which had been temporarily provided for by the 
Semi-Arian Council of Antioch in 341, and by the Council 
of Sardica in 343.'. The third Canon enacted that “the 
bishop of Constantinople shall hold the first rank after the 
bishop of Rome, because Constantinople is New Rome.” 
The fourth Canon decreed: “ With regard to the Cynic 
Maximus and the disorder occasioned by him in Constanti- 
nople, it is declared that Maximus never became a bishop, 
and is not one now, neither are any of those ordzined by 
him to any grade whatsoever of the clerical office really 
ordained, as everything performed about him and by him is 
pronounced invalid.” 

These are all the Canons which properly belong to this 
Council. Those which are numbered the fifth, sixth and 





‘Formerly dated in 347. Fleury honestly confesses that ‘‘this canon, 
which gives to the Councils of particular places full authority in ecclesias- 
tical matters, seems to take away the power of appealing to the Bishop of 
Rome granted by the Council of Sardica, and to restore the ancient right.”— 
Fleury B. XVIIL, ch. 7. 
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seventh were enacted at the supplementary Council held 
the next year. After the death of Meletius the affairs of 
the Church of Antioch came under discussion, and St. 
Gregory Nazianzen, who then assumed the presidency, 
strenuously opposed the choice of a successor, contending 
that it was better, for the sake of peace with the West, to 
leave Paulinus, who was an old man, in possession of the 
see. The speech that he made on this subject incidentally 
supplies another proof that the West had not given its 
communion to Meletius: “You only consider,” says he, 
“ one city, instead of having regard to the universal Church. 
Though they were two angels who disputed, it would not be 
reasonable that the whole world should be disturbed by their 
division. Whilst Meletius was alive, we might excuse the 
separation of those of the West, and hope to gain them by fair 
means. But now God hath given us peace, let us keep it; 
let us leave Paulinus in the see which he enjoys; he is old, 
and his death will put an end to the matter.”' The other 
bishops, however, could not forget the cold neglect of the 
West during the persecution, nor the arrogance of Rome, 
nor the narrow schismatical temper of Paulinus, and they 
elected Flavian, who was in due time consecrated Bishop of 
Antioch. 

Ascholius of Thessalonica and Timothy of Alexandria, 
with his suffragans, now made their appearance at the 
Council. Their principal work was to object to the 
appointment of Gregory Nazianzen to the see of Constan- 
tinople. That father thereupon asked permission to resign, 
and his resignation was accepted; but the advantage did 
not accrue to the party of the West; for Nectarius, who 
was consecrated to the vacant see, was selected by Theo- 
dosius on the nomination of Diodorus of Tarsus, at the 
instance of Flavian of Antioch. 

The confirmation of the Council by Theodosius is vir- 





1Fleury, B. XVIII. ch. 2. I am obliged to taketh is at second hand, as I 
have not access to the works of St. Gregory Nazianzen. 
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tnally contained in a law of Jaly 30, 381, by which he 
orders all the churches, without further delay, to be put into 
the hands of those bishops who confessed the Holy Trinity, 
acknowledging the Divine nature subsisting in three equal 
persons, and who were in communion with Nectarius of 
Constantinople; in Egypt with Timothy of Alexandria; in 
the East with Pelagius of Laodicea in Ccele-Syria, and Dio- 
dorus of Tarsus in Cilicia; in the Proconsular Asia, and the 
Diccesis of Asia, with Amphilochius of Iconium in Lyca- 
onia, and Optimus of Antioch in Pisidia; in the Diwcesis of 
Pontus, with Helladius, of Ceesarea in Cappadocia, with 
Otreius of Melitene in Armenia Minor, and with Gregory 
of Nyssa, and moreover with Terentius, Bishop of Scythia, 
and Mamarius of Marcianople. These Bishops, with the 
exception of Timothy of Alexandria, were all of the Mele- 
tian communion, and under them the pacification of the 
East proceeded. 

But how was the Council of Constantinople received in 
the West? 

It is well known that that Council was composed ex- 
clusively of Eastern Bishops; but it is not so generally 
known that, though acknowledged to be Ecumenical, it was 
in reality designed to be, so to speak, only the half of an 
Ecumenical Council, and that the other half met at Aquileia 
in September of this year (881). It appears that the sum- 
mons was first issued by the Emperor Gratian for a General 
Council to meet at Aquileia in 379; but its assembly at 
that time was prevented by the state of public affairs, and 
when it could meet, St. Ambrose, who feared that certain 
heretics, whom he desired to put down, would escape con- 
demnation if the Eastern bishops were present, persuaded 
the Emperor to excuse their attendance at Aquileia on the 
ground that it was customary to hold a Council of the Eastern 
bishops in the East, and of the Western bishops in the West; 
and hence they were summoned to Constantinople instead.’ 





1See the Acts of the Council of Aquileia, in St. Ambrose, iii, 928; also in 
the editions of the Councils. 
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Now it would seem that either Timothy, or Ascholius, or 
some other of that side, wrote or sent to the West, finding 
fault with what had been done at Constantinople; and the 
Council of Aquileia immediately took up their grievance. 
The East was being restored to tranquility without the help 
of the West, and that could not be permitted if there was 
an opportunity to interfere. The West could look on with 
contented, or politic, or sullen inactivity so long as their 
Eastern brethren were suffering persecution at the hands of 
Valens; nor could the most earnest entreaties move it to 
any exertion on their behalf; but as soon as the danger is 
over, and an orthodox Emperor is on the throne, it finds 
itself impelled to take an active interest, and to claim a con- 
trolling voice in the settlement of the Eastern Church. And 
so among the acts of the Council of Aquileia we find a let- 
ter addressed to Theodosius, evidently written after an ex 
parte report of what had been done at Constantinople two 
months before, objecting in general terms to the settlement, 


and asking for another Council at Alexandria to reconsider 
the matter. And here comes in a portion of the evidence 
that the proposed compact between the party of Meletius 
and that of Paulinus may have been suggested by the West- 
erns. We must quote the following from the letter re- 
ferred to: 


* * * Because the envy of the Devil never can 
be quiet, we hear that there are repeated dissensions and 
unappeased discord among the Catholics themselves ; and we 
are altogether confounded because we have found many 
innovations, and that those are now oppressed who ought 
rather to be helped, because they have always remained in 
our communion. In short, Timothy, Bishop of the Church 
of Alexandria, and Paulinus of that of Antioch, who have 
always held inviolate the concord of Communion with us, 
are said to be pressed by the dissensions of others, whose 
faith in former times was unstable. Whom indeed we desire 
to join to our company, if it can be done, and if full faith 
commends; but so that their prerogative may be preserved 
to the associates of old communion, the care of whom is not 
superfluous to us. First of all, because the common society 
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ought not to be an offence. Then, because we have lately 
received letters from each party, and principally from those 
who differ in the Church of Antioch. And, indeed, if the 
hostile inception had not prevented, we had intended to 
send some of our own number to be mediators in restoring 
peace, if it could be done. But because our desires could 
not take effect at that time, through the public tumults, we 
think to offer our prayers to your piety, by which, accord- 
ing to a pact of the parties, we request that on the decease of 
one the Churches remain in the hand of the survivor, and 
that no further ordination be attempted. And therefore we 
beseech you, most clement and Christian princes, that you 
decree a Council of all the Catholic priests’ to be held at 
Alexandria, who shall treat fully among themselves, and 
define to whom communion is to be granted, and from 
whom it is to be withheld, etc., etc. 

Now it is evident from this letter that at the time it was 
written, peace had not been concluded between the West 
and the Meletian East; and though the reference to the 
pactis not sufficiently plain to bear out by itself an hy- 
pothesis that it was proposed by the West, yet we think 
that if it be taken in connection with the next to be pro- 
duced, this also will appear. At any rate, if we are to hold 
that the West was in communion with the East at the time 
the second Ecumenical Council was held, it would seem that 
this letter must have been written before the Council of 
Aquileia. But it is certain that this letter was written at 
that Council, both because it refers to the condemnation of 
some heretics which took place there, and also because it is 
referred to as sent from Aquileia in a letter of the Council 
of Constantinople held the next year (382). It seems on 
the whole to have been put out asa feeler to try how far 
the West might go with Theodosius, who was himself a 
Western, and how much he might be inclined to assist them 
in dictating terms to the Meletians. 

Upon the receipt of this letter Theodosius, willing to do 





1i, e. Bishops. It was the custom of the Latins at that time to call the 
Bishops, priests, sacerdotes—those who are now called priests being then 
called presbyters—presbytert. 
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what he could to content the West, summoned the Eastern 
bishops to meet again, not at Alexandria, but at Constanti- 
nople early the next year. In the meantime, Maximus the 
Cynic had come into the West, and as it had become the 
policy of the Westerns to encourage appeals to them by es- 
pousing the cause of those who appealed, the bishops of 
Italy took the side of this discreditable intriguer, and we 
have another letter to Theodosius, written by St. Ambrose 
in their name, some time after the Council of Aquileia, ob- 
jecting to the ordination of Nectarius as well as that of 
Flavian, and again asking a General Council, proposing that 
it meet at Rome instead of Alexandria. The whole letter 
is important, but we can quote only so much as relates to 
the pact of Antioch : 

We had written before, that because the city of Antioch 
had two bishops, Paulinus and Meletius, whom we thought 
to agree in faith, either peace and concord should be settled 
between them, the ecclesiastical order being preserved, or 
at least that if either of them died, the other surviving, 
there should be no succession in the place of the dead while 
the other was living.’ But now, Meletins being dead, and 
Paulinus surviving, whom the association derived from our 
ancestors without offence, testifies to have remained in our 
communion, it is asserted that one not so much succeeds as 
is superposed (non tam subrogatus quam superpositus) in the 
place of Meletius against right and the ecclesiastical order.’ 


If this letter (and we wish we had space for all of it) be 
attentively examined, some curious facts appear. In the 
first place it is plain that the Council of Aquileia had 
fuller intelligence, when the previous letter was written, 
than that letter indicates; and therefore that it was, as 
we said, a feeler thrown out to find how far Theodosius 
could be brought under the influence of the West. It 





! This certainly seems to assert that the proposal came from the West. 


2Labbe ii, 1193. Ambrosii Opera iii, 947. Merenda, the editor of 
Damasus, devotes sixteen columns to an attempt to brand this letter as 
spurious. But it is unquestionably genuine.—Damasi Opera, Prolegomena, 
p. 322 sq. 
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seems also that there had been some answer on the part of 


Theodosius of the nature of a rebuff, since there is in the 
tone of this second letter a mixture of apology and aggres- 


siveness, disclaiming personal pique and ambition, and yet 
finding fault with everything important done by the East. 
In connection with the case of Maximus, the servility with 
which the West pins its faith upon Alexandria is very note- 
worthy—as if it attributed some sort of infallibility to the 
Alexandrian Church, and held it to be the centre of unity.’ 
Again the claim of Rome and the West to have a voice in 
the appointment of a bishop of Constantinople was a blow 
aimed at the second canon of the Council, which directed 
that the bishops of those large divisions of the Empire called 
Diceceses—equivalent to the nations of modern times— 
should confine themselves within their own bounds, and 
settle their affairs among themselves. And the reference to 
Ascholius of Thessalonica, and the fact that he was sum- 
moned to Constantinople to attend the Council, shows that 
the Western bishops were determined to understand the 
plainest facts in a way to suit themselves. The fact was, 
that Eastern Illyricum, which included Macedonia, of which 
Ascholins was metropolitan, having been detached from 
the Western Empire and added to the Eastern, Ascholius 
had been summoned to Constantinople as one of the bishops 
of the East. The Western, however, choose to ignore this 
change, and to consider Ascholius a Western bishop, and so 
they found upon his presence at Constantinople the claim 
which they press, that the Western Bishops have a right to 
review the case of Maximus. It is curious, too, to find them 
saying that the Easterns had “declined a General Council,” 
when it appears from the very Acts of the Council of 
Aquileia, that Ambrose himself was the cause of their non- 


attendance. 





1 It is, however, rather a reference to Theodosius’ decree of February 28, 
380, making the faith of Peter of Alexandria, with that of Damasus, the test 
of orthodoxy. The West does not find it convenient to remember that this — 
decree was superseded by those of January 10 and July 30, 381. 
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The whole letter is written in a captious spirit, intending 
to make trouble for the East, and to prevent the Church 
there setting down in peace, except on the condition of ac- 
knowledging the Roman superiority which Damasus had 
it so much at heart to advance, and which he had evidently 
made the price of his influence in 373; remaining, because 
he failed to obtain it, an indifferent spectator of the suffer- 
ings of the East while the persecution lasted. As regards 
the pact of Antioch, the Italian bishops allude to it in terms 
which represent it as a proposal made by themselves—a 
circumstance which they had covered up under ambiguous 
phraseology in the previous letter. They make this pro- 
posed pact the ground of objection, not only against 
Flavian, who succeeded Meletius, but also against Nectarius, 
who succeeded Gregory Nazianzen at Constantinople, Max- 
imus being altogether rejected. And so, having framed an 
indictment against the Church of the East on all these 
counts, the Western bishops tell Theodosius that they “ can- 
not see that their communion with the East remains ”—an 
assertion which is of special interest to us as bearing upon 
the question whether the Second General Council was in 
communion with Rome. 

The supplementary Council called by Theodosius after 
receiving the letter of Aquileia, met early in the year 382. 
And if, as seems to be agreed by learned men, the last three 
canons which are generally assigned to the Second General 
Council were enacted at this session, we are able to explain 
that which is numbered the fifth by the correspondence 
which has just been given. It reads: ‘‘Concerning the 
tome of the Westerns, we receive those at Antioch who ac- 
knowledge the one Godhead of Father, Son and Holy 
Ghost.” Hefele has a long and rambling argument, by 
which he makes it appear, without actually saying so, that 
the Council by this enactment received the Meletians into 
communion; whereas it is plain that the Meletians, who 
were specially favored by Theodosius from the time that he 
became fully cognizant of the state of affairs, had control 
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of the Council from the first. He considers the ‘‘Tome of 
the Westerns ” to be the same with that drawn up at Anti- 
och in 379; and pretends that the extracts given in it are 
from documents written as far back as 369—in other words, 
that Damasus so long ago had acknowledged the orthodoxy 
of both parties, and wished them at that time to come to 
an agreement; a supposition which is at variance with the 
whole history. Fleury is much more nearly right in saying : 
“This tome of the West is some writing sent in favor of 
the party of Paulinus; but we cannot say exactly what it 
.is.” That the canon was intended to admit the orthodoxy 
of Paulinus’ party is plain. The expression “the one God- 
head of Father, Son and Holy Ghost” defines their posi 
tion, and acknowledges them though they did not affirm 
the “three hypostases”” which was the formula of the Mele- 
tians ; and the canon was doubtless the conciliatory response 
of the Easterns to the letter of Aquileia, or some other of 
the same tenor from the West—for we are not to suppose that 
what is extant is all that was written. Certainly the 
“Tome of the Westerns” was not, as Hefele supposes, a 
dogmatic definition, but a document bearing upon the 
schism at Antioch. 

The next canon was a more decided measure. It gave 
final jurisdiction in all cases affecting a bishop to the synod 
of the Diacesis, which had been established by the second 
canon of the year before, allowing an appeal to that from 
the synod of the province, but expressly forbidding that it 
be carried any further ; thus effectually closing the door to 
Western interference with the individual occupants of East- 
ern sees. The last canon has nothing bearing upon our sub- 
ject. 

The second letter written by St. Ambrose and the Ita- 
lian bishops (commented on above), or some other docu- 
ments of the same tenor, inviting the Easterns to a Council 
at Rome, seeing that it did not please the Emperor to hold 
one at Alexandria, appears to have reached Constantinople 
while the bishops were in session this second time; and 
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they returned an answer to it, which is not less remarkable 
than the effusion of the Westerns. In courteous language, 
they gave Rome and the West to understand that they ap- 
preciate the sudden activity now displayed, contrasting it 
with the apathy exhibited while they were enduring their 
sufferings; they intimate that they have work at home quite 
as important as a journey to the West; they vindicate their 
orthodoxy by an exposition of the faith as settled at the 
Council of Antioch in 379, and at that of Constantinople 
the previous year; and they give the canonical notice that 
they have filled up the vacant sees with orthodox bishops— 
that of Constantinople by the ordination of Nectarius, that 
of Antioch by the ordination of Flavian, and that of Jeru- 
salem by the restoration of Cyril. The letter may be read 
in the English translation of Theodoret—and a very poor 
translation it is.. We wish our space would permit us to 
give it entire. At the same time Theodosius wrote in re- 
ply to the Italian bishops, conveying to them some reproof 
for their interference; in consequence of which a third let- 
ter was sent by them to the Emperor, couched in terms of 
apology, and protesting that their intentions were good 
and that their desire was for peace.” 

Now- we are to remember, that though the Western docnu- 
ments here referred to belong to St. Ambrose, yet St. Ambrose 
was the mouth-piece of Damasus, and Damasus was behind 
the scenes all the time. This is evident from a letter which 
the Council of Aquileia addressed to the Emperor Gratian 
on behalf of Damasus himself against the faction of Ursi- 
cinus—a letter in which there occurs the first assertion of 
Roman supremacy, “the Roman Church, the head of the 





1 Theodoret, B. V., ch. ix. 


2 Labbe II, 1192. It is also in the works of St. Ambrose. The editor of 
Damasus attempts to make out that this letter was written after the Council 
of Capua in 388, as he dates 1t; but it does not agree with the circumstances, 
and finds its true place here, as Fleury, Tillemont and the Benedictine 
Editors of St. Ambrose have it. 
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whole Roman world.””' Damasus was evidently in disre- 
pute with the Emperors, and made use of St. Ambrose 
to communicaate with them, and St. Ambrose was the 
one Christian Father of that age who took up and helped 
forward the idea of a pontifical authority over the Church 
of the Empire residing in the Bishop of Rome. And the 
reason of this is not far to seek. Without detracting any- 
thing from the merit of St. Ambrose as a great Christian 
statesman and bishop, we have a right to remember that he 
was a layman when elected to the Episcopate, and had to 
get up his theology in haste. He had for his instructor 
one Simplicianus, a Roman presbyter; and he of course 
would indoctrinate him in the ideas of authority which were 
then current at Rome, and of which Damasus, as we have 
elsewhere shown,’ was the inventor. Nor is it difficult to 
understand how St. Ambrose was attracted to the notion. 
Educated in the school of secular politics, and a statesman 
by instinct, and seeing the evil which had been wrought by 
the attempts of the Emperors to regulate the faith of the 
Church, he would naturally throw his influence in favor of 
a reaction against the supremacy of the State over the 
Church; and, when the Emperor Gratian refused the title 
and robe of Pontifex Maximus, offered to him by the hea- 
then, he would willingly take it for granted that he also ab- 
dicated the function in relation to the Church, and left the 
title to devolve, as it actually did, upon the chief of the 
Roman Church. We have before explained how this came 
about, and it is unnecessary to repeat it here; but we may 
see in this case of St. Ambrose, how it was that Imperialism 
produced Papalism. But our point now is, that what St. 
Ambrose now did, he did not without—certainly not against 
—the Bishop of Rome. ; 
The letter of apology to Theodosius seems to have ended 





' Labbe IT, 1185. 
2 Church Review, July, 1875. Article, ‘The Origin of the Roman Pon- 
tificate.” 
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the attempt of the West to discredit the Council of Con- 
stantinople. Finding Theodosius not to be moved, the 
Westerns accepted the inevitable, and in due time the 
Council took rank as the Second Ecumenical, being relue- 
tantly received by the West. But theystill continued their 
opposition to the Meletian succession at Antioch, and kept 
up a schism in the Church; the West, with Egypt, Arabia 
and Cyprus upholding Paulinus, while Syria, Palestine, 
Phenicia, Armenia, Cappadocia, Galatia, Pontus, Thrace, 
and after a time Eastern Illyricum, acknowledged Flavian.’ 
So matters remained until the death of Paulinus, when his 
party set up Evagrius,und Rome and Egypt gave him their 
communion. By their persistence, Theodosius, when he 
came to the West, was prevailed upon to summon Flavian ' 
to submit his cause to a Western Council, called to meet at 
Capua in 391 or 392. To this sammons, Flavian is said to 
have replied: “If any individuals,O Emperor, accuse me of 
heterodoxy, or say that my life is derogatory to the Episco- 
pal dignity, I desire no other judges than my accusers them- 
selves; but if it be only my right to my Episcopal chair 
that they are contesting, I contend not for my claims, but 
relinquish my seat to whomsoever you please;” and this 
noble reply so won the Emperor that he bade him govern 
his see in peace, and bestowed upon the Western bishops 
the needed advice, “to be-reconciled with each other, and 
terminate the foolish contention.”* At the Council of 
Capua, therefore, the matter was referred to Theophilus of 
Alexandria, whose politic report in favor of Flavian opened 
the way for a graceful retreat of the Westerns from their 
untenable position, and so terminated the schism between 
the East and the West, which had lasted, as Theodoret tells 
us, for seventeen years—that is, from the time of Damasus’ 





1Sozomen B. VII, ch. xi. Theodoret B. V, ch. xxiii. 


2 Theodoret B. V, ch. xxiii. Flavian was the bishop who interceded with 
Theodosius for the people of Antioch at the time that St. Chrysostom, then 
a presbyter of his, preached his celebrated Homilies on the Statues. 


13 
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letter to Paulinus in 375.’ On the death of Evagrius the 
succession of Paulinus came to an end; and the first at- 
tempt of Rome to establish its pontifical authority over the 
East was defeated—as were all subsequent efforts in that 
direction. 

But in view of all the facts here narrated, we have a 
right to ask the question at the head of this article: Was 
the Council of Constantinople of 881—the Second Ecumen- 
ical—in communion with Rome? 


JOHN H. EGAR. 





THE MORAVIANS IN THE HOUSATONIC 
VALLEY. 


On the eastern shore of a small lake, through which runs 
the line dividing Connecticut from New York, stands a 
rocky hillock surmounted by a low, marble obelisk. This 
monument bears the names of two Moravian missionaries, 
of whom one lies beneath it, the other, a little to the west, 
within the limits of New York. ‘To one who so far honors 
the past as to be willing to commit, in the nineteenth cen- 
tury, the anachronism of a pilgrimage, the quiet inland 
lake, stretching between the graves of two evangelists of an 
ancient Protestant church, which reckons the English Wick- 
liffe among its spiritual fathers, may both recall and verify 
a prophecy : 

The Avon to the Severn runs, 
The Severn to the sea; 


And Wickliffe’s dust shall spread abroad 
Wide as the waters be. 





' Theodoret, 1. c. See Church Review, November and December, 1879. 
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Of the two dates upon the monument one takes us back 
somewhat more than a hundred years (1774), while the 
other is a quarter of a century earlier (1749). Between 
these dates was performed the most important, if not the 
most interesting, part of the task now to be narrated. But 
‘the beginning of that task carries us a little farther back- 
ward, while the narrative can hardly be understood, save by 
historical students, without a brief account of the principal 
actors, and of the religious and political conditions under 
which they entered on their work. 

The great spiritual revolution which changed the aspect 
of Protestantism in the nineteenth century, had already be- 
gun in Germany when the century opened. There it had 
resulted in what is know as Pietism, and from Pietism pro- 
ceeded the impulse which caused a renewal of zeal and of 
organized activity in the Moravian church. This church, 
otherwise called the Unitas Fratrum, or United Brethren, 
was at first represented in Germany by a little company of 
religious exiles, sheltered by a Saxon nobleman, Count Zin- 
zendorf, and seeking shelter because they had felt in their 
old homes the influence of pietistic ardor. But they cher- 
ished traditions of scriptural knowledge and ecclesiastical 
freedom as old as the Christianity of eastern Europe, and 
a church, essentially Protestant in theology and Episcopal 
in government, honoring the memory of Wickliffe and Hus, 
had been organized in Moravia and Bohemia fifty years be- 
fore the Reformation. Persecution had almost destroyed it, 
but it now resumed its old activities under very nearly its 
ancient form, though it rapidly became rather German than 
Slavonian, and had its headquarters at Herrnhut, in Saxony, 
under the shadow of Zinzendorf’s castle. There was about 
this revivified church a fervid zeal, an intense conviction of 
God’s peculiar interest in its welfare and its work which 
threatened to transtorm it into a fanatical sect. But two 
inflnences, to name no more, restrained it; that historic 
character, maintained in its venerable episcopate, which 
linked it to the whole past of Christendom, and that belief 
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in the communion of saints which linked it to the entire 
Christianity of the present. It soon became a society of 
evangelists, finding its earliest mission among the nominal 
Christians of Europe. Its ministers arrived in England in 
time to bear a part in the new religious movement there, 
and to one of them, Peter Béhler, that movement is largely’ 
indebted both for its origin and its permanence, for Bobler 
taught John Wesley the doctrine of justification by faith. The 
latter at first somewhat over-rated the personal benefit which 
he received, but it does not seem too much to say that in Wes- 
ley the Church of the Brethren’s Unity paid back to Eng- 
land the debt which it owed for Wickliffe. 

The Moravians, however, had discovered that their chief 
task lay outside of Christendom, and in ten years, reckon- 
ing from 1722, men from Herrnhut—a community of not 
more than six hundred souls—crossed the arctic circle and 
the southern tropic, and established missions in both hemi- 
spheres and on five continents. Their first efforts in be- 
half of the American Indians brought them near enough to | 
the New England border to make their influence soon felt 
within it, and to open the way for visits to the valley of the 
Housatonic, the farthest west of the larger New England 
rivers. A mission was begun at the Mohican village of 
Shekomeko, in the northern part of Duchess county, N. Y., 
by alay-brother, named Christian Henry Ranch, in August, 
1740. The characteristics which have given Moravians the 
first place among missionaries were soon illustrated here. 
These characteristics distinguished both the teachers and 
their teaching. The chief element of their extraordinary in- 
fluence was the personal one. The Moravian missionaries 
were, beyond most men, affectionate, patient and fearless. 
Such qualities were particularly well fitted to make an im- 
pression upon the Indians, for the feeling towards them- 
selves which they had most often observed in Europeans was 
one of contempt varied by occasional spasms of terror, and 
it seemed wonderful to them that these white men should 
both love and trust them. And the teaching of the Breth- 
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ren wore to their hearers an aspect almost equally strange 
and new. It showed them a kind of Christianity of which 
they fancied that they had never heard before. It had love 
for its burden, the love of the Almighty Creator, who per- 
mitted His own Son to become a man, and die on the cross 
in order to save men from sin and its punishment. The 
savages could welcome such teaching from such teachers, 
and after their own distrust had been overcome they began to 
find it easy to say that they loved the Saviour who was 
crucified for them, and that they would try to please Him. 

The charge that the conversions thus effected were super- 
ficial was in those days a natural one, and it was freely 
made; but it was not justified by the facts. The Brethren 
expected the lives of their converts to become pure and un- 
selfish, and their own lives were a constant and persuasive 
plea for purity and unselfishness. Nor were they hasty in 
receiving catechumens to the sacrament. The fame of the 
new evangelists spread far and wide through the Indian 
_ villages and drew many eager listeners to Shekomeko. The 
clans in the valley of the Housatonic were largely repre- 
sented, and about the close of the year 1742 a formal re- 
quest for a resident missionary was presented by one of 
them through its chief. Measures were accordingly taken 
to establish a Moravian mission in the colony of Connecti- 
cut.’ 





'Moravian Manual, &. de Schweinitz, Philadelphia, 1859, 16-50; Mora- 
vians in New York and Connecticut, 1860, passim ; Loskiel’s History of the 
Indian Mission of the United Brethren in North America, La Trobe’s Trans- 
lation, London, 1794, Part Second, ch.i; Tyerman’s Life and Times of the 
Rev. John Wesley, N. Y., 1872, i, 123-5; Miss Wedgwood’s, John Wesley 
and the Evangelical Reaction of the Eighteenth Century; London, 1870, 
93-9, 147-9, 157-9. 

To Bishop de Schweinitz, author of the Moravian Manual, I am indebted 
for assistance, especially in the examination of manuscripts at Bethlehem, 
witlrout which I could have accomplished little. To two gentlemen, promi- 
nently concerned in the next work cited, I am also under great obligations, 
the late Rev. W. C. Reichel, of Bethlehem, Pennsylvania, an indefatigible 
historical student, and the Rev. Sheldon Davis, now of Ausonia, Connecticut, 
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In the mean time, the white inhabitants of the colony 
seemed to have been furnished with almost every conceiv- 
able motive for opposing the enterprise. The great relig- 
ious movement in which the Moravians had been conspicu- 
ous actors had now reached and was fiercely agitating new 
England. Only a few weeks after the unheralded and 
unobserved approach of the first Moravian mission- 
ary to the western border of the Puritan colonies, the great 
evangelist of the eighteenth century, George Whitefield, had 
made his triumphal entry on the east. Whitefield had given 
a powerful impulse to the movement, and some of the 
brightest names on the catalogue of New England worthies 
owe their lustre in part or wholly to the influence of his 
preaching and his example. But, unfortunately, he did 
much less than justice to the rather sluggish piety of the 
colonial churches. It was evidently impossible, in a colony 
like Connecticut, where there was no proletariate and no 
court, for wickedness to display either the brutality or the 
insolence with which Whitefield was familiar in England. 
But, seeing this, he failed to see that Christianity was too 
strong in men’s minds and consciences to be wholly pow- 
erless in their hearts. He allowed his doubts on this point 
to influence his language about the colonial clergy, and men 
learned that the wonderful orator believed most of his breth- 
ren to be “‘preaching an unknown Christ.” The conse- 
quence was that exhorters, many of them laymen, often as 
ignorant as they were reckless, began to go from parish to 
parish, declaring the ministers as unconverted, sometimes 
praying publicly for their conversion, and meanwhile advis- 
ing their congregations to forsake them. 

The union of Church and State was then perhaps closer 





an Episcopal clergyman, the value of whose antiquarian researches has been 
freely recognized by Moravian scholars, and who was my earliest guide in 
this investigation. I regret that I cannot here take space to mention other 
friends who have given me indispensable aid. References, which can hardly 
be omitted in an historical paper, are given as sparingly and in as condensed 
a form as possible. 
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and firmer in Connecticut than anywhere else, and as the 
civil government had the power, it felt itself under the obli- 
gation to protect the settled ministers against outrages of 
this sort. The protection was granted in the form of laws, 
the severity of which is explained, though not justified, by 
the grossness of the provocation. In May, 1742,a few 
months before the United Brethren were invited by the 
Indians to Connecticut, an act was passed forbidding any 
person to preach or publicly exhort within the limits of any 
parish, except by invitation of the minister and the majority 
of the congregation. The offender, if himself a minister of 
the establishment, was liable to lose his salary; if a lay- 
man, to be put under bonds to the amount of one hundred 
pounds; if a non-resident, to be sent out of the colony as a 
vagrant. In October of the same year, in consequence of 
the opening of a school for the training of itinerants, all 
teachers and pupils in unlicensed schools were put under 
the operation of the laws against vagrancy. This legisla- 
tion was not aimed at the Moravians, but it made it im- 
possible for them to enter any Connecticut parish as mission- 
aries, or to instruct the Indian children in any Connecticut 
township, without exposing themselves to arrest. And had 
there been no other motive for enforcing these laws against 
them, the simple fact that they often employed not only un- 
ordained but unlettered preachers, would have been enough. 
The intelligent promoters of the revival, or “ New Lights,” 
agreed with the “Old Lights,” its critics and opposers, in 
dreading and denouncing lay-exhorters. But the United 
Brethren were on many grounds becoming the object of 
general dislike and suspicion. They were accused of fan- 
aticism, of censorionsness, of promoting separatism, of de- 
stroying souls through a spurious conversion. Their disciple 
and ally, John Wesley, broke with them about the middle of 
the year 1740, and Whitefield virtually did the same imme- 
diately after leaving New England, near the close of that year. 
Gilbert Tennent, of New Jersey, who was well known in 
the Eastern colonies, where he had followed Whitefield, 
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preached and printed several sermons against them a year 
or two later. They were losing many friends and gaining 
few. Moreover, in preparing to enter upon missionary 
work among the Indians of Connecticut, they were uncon- 
sciously assuming the character of intruders. The duty of 
“ sospelizing the heathen natives ” had been recognized from 
the beginning by the colonists, and repeated attempts had 
been made, both by the colonial government and by indi- 
viduals to perform the duty. In 1717 Governor Salton- 
stall had set forth what may be called an “ Indian policy,” 
and his scheme embraced the chief points insisted upon by 
the ripest thought, religious and secular, of our own time. 
Among other things, it made the savages amenable to the 
laws of the commonwealth. But a growing colony is sel- 
dom a good missionary society, and the natives, though 
peaceable enough, were becoming worse instead of better. 
This was not very strange, but it was very discouraging, 
and the colonial conscience had long been content to record 
its occasional confession of unfulfilled obligation on the 
statute-book. In fact, the task was one for spiritual heroes, 
men like Eliot and the Mayhews, lifted by the “enthusiasm 
of humanity” above the general standard of any period. 
It was rather the misfortune than the peculiar disgrace of 
Connecticut that she had thus far produced no “ Apostle of 
the Gentiles.” Now, however, the Indians themselves had 
begun to feel the new power which was acting on the 
whites, and to ask for instruction. Several such requests 
were laid before the assembly in the name of the tribes in 
the Housatonic Valley, and they were promptly granted. 
The petitioners were placed under the care of the neighbor- 
ing ministers, money was appropriated for schools and 
teachers of both sexes were employed. The establishment 
of a Moravian mission upon ground thus ocenpied by other 
religious instructors could not but seem to be discourteous 
and unchristian interference.’ 





‘Colonial Records of Connecticut, edited by Charles J. Hoadley, State 
Librarian, vi, 15,31—2; viii, 37—8; 272—8; 344—6; 364—7; 372; 480—1; 
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== But there were still more serious objections, of a political 
nature, to allowing the Brethren free access to the natives. It 
was clear that there would soon be war with France, and 
the appearance in Indian villages of men who were not sub- 
jects of King George, and whom some believed to be 
Jesuits in disguise, not unnaturally excited the suspicion that 
the French Government had sent them to rouse the friendly 
tribes to revolt and massacre. The success which the Breth- 
ren had in winning confidence would only have made it 
more plain to discerning settlers that they were Frenchmen 
of a new variety, inasmuch as it was natural for an Indian 
to love a Frenchman. The fact was not creditable to the 
English, but it was none the less unpleasant to them, and it 
shed a baleful light on the ties of love and trustfulness 
which were binding the red men to their new teachers. At 
the same time, the success of the Moravians in giving their 
disciples lessons in virtue, especially in the virtue of tem- 
perance, roused opposition of. another and baser sort. Men | 
who found their profit in making the Indians drunk, and in 


cheating them when drunk, had a powerful motive for keep- 
ing alive the suspicions of better men.’ 





503, ete. Trumbull’s History of Connecticut, New Haven, 1818, i, 468—70, 
ii, 147, 238, chap. viii passim; Hollisters’ History of Connecticut, i, 481, 
(Appendix, Colonial Charter); Bacon’s Historical Discourses, New Haven, 
1839, Disc. x, xi; Tracy’s Great Awakening, Boston, 1842, passim ; Hodge's 
Constitutional History of the Presbyterian Church, Phil., 1839 and 1840, 
Part II, 166, etc.; Chauncey’s Seasonable Thoughts on the State of Religion 
in New England, Boston, 1743, passim ; Dwight’s Life of President Edwards, 
N. Y., 1830, 153; De Forest’s History of the Indians of Connecticut, Hart- 
ford, 1851, 272—8; 344—6; 364—7; Memorials of the Moravian Church, vol 
i, edited by Rev. W. C. Reichel, Phil., 1870, 165; Tyerman’s Wesley, i, 279, 
etc. ; Wedgwood’s do., 204--19; Tyerman’s Life of the Rev. George White- 
field, N. Y., 1877, i, 406--8, 438. 

In a series of Election Sermons in the library of the Connecticut His- 
torical Society at Hartford, nearly complete from 1710, there seems to be no 
allusion to the duty of Christianizing the Indians until 1741, when the revival 
was in progress. 

' Bancroft’s History of the U. S.. centenary edition, ii, 582—3; Loskiel, 
P. ii, 50; Parkman’s History of the Conspiracy of Pontiac, Boston, 1851, 
chap. iii. 
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And, as if all this were not enough, in the course of the 
year in which they were asked by the Indians to send a 
missionary to the Housatonic Valley, the year 1742, the un- 
lucky Brethren contrived to call attention to themselves in 
two or three other ways. In February, one of their lay- 
evangelists, undoubtedly a Scotchman named David Bruce, 
twice attempted to preach to the students of Yale College 
in the face of Rector Clap’s prohibition, and after his 
second failure went away shaking the dust from his feet 
“for a testimony.” In May, a ship-load of Moravians ar- 
rived in the harbor of New London. They went on to 
Philadelphia after a brief delay, but their presence was ob- 
served and remembered. In August Count Zinzendorf was 
arrested near Esopus on the Hudson, for Sabbath-breaking. 
He was really doing his best to keep the Sabbath after the 
manner of the country, and the arrest was an outrage. But 
it was probably known that his ordinary practice was not 
conformed to English opinions, and the fact that his observ- 
ance of the Fourth Commandment was even more literal 
than that of our fathers, since he rested, if possible, on the 
seventh day, could scarcely have saved his reputation in 
Connecticut. Thus, while the missionaries were quietly 
and most usefully prosecuting their work at Shekomeko, all 
sorts of influences were combining to frustrate any effort 
which they might make to extend their operations beyond 
the New England border. Good men were watching them 
suspiciously because of the evil which they might do, and 
scoundrels were watching them malignantly because of the 
good which they had done.’ 

The invitation which led the Brethren to attempt to es- 
tablish themselves in Connecticut came from the Sachem 
Manuwehnu, chief of the Scatacooks. This tribe, like others 





1 Prof. Fisher’s Centennial Discourse, commemorative of the History of the 
Church of Christ in Yale College, 1857, 62 (Append.); Letter from Bishop de 
Schweinitz; Mem. of Moray. Ch. 1, 48, note, 51—2, 58; Reinke’s Register 
of Members of the Moravian Church, edited by Rev. W. C. Reichel, Bethle- 
hem, 1873, 49—54; Miss Caulkins’ History of New London, N. L. 1852, 244. 
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at the same period, had been formed by the fusion of frag- 
ments of various tribes, and had settled on the west bank of 
the Housatonic, about fifty miles from its mouth, a few 
years before the coming of the Moravians. The village 
stood on a small plain, crowded between the river and the 
hills, and bounded on the north and the south by narrow 
passes. The newly-settled town of Kent was on the oppo- 
site side of the Housatonic, which then formed the western 
boundary of Hartford county. The territory of the Scata- 
cooks, like the white settlements directly north of it, lay in 
the county of New Haven, but it was not yet included in 
any township. Between Scatacook and Shekomeko, though 
somewhat nearer the latter, are the lake and monument de- 
scribed at the beginning of this paper. Here stood the 
small Mohican village of Wechquadnach, at which the 
Brethren were already welcome visitors. The lands of the 
tribe lay partly in the province of New York, and their 
wigwams were apparently for the most part west of the 
lake. But their relations were chiefly with the authorities 
of Connecticut, and as the lake is tributary to the Housa- 
tonic, through the Weebotuck, or Ten-mile river (which 
empties a little south of Scatacook), these Indians have a 
proper place in our story. The eastern, or Connecticut 
portion of their lands, lay in the township of Sharon, which 
like Kent, and the whole northwestern section of Connecti- 
cut, has been, since 1751, included in the county of Litch- 
field. The principal settlement of the whites was three or 
four miles to the southeast, on one of a succession of irregu- 
lar terraces rising from the valley of the Weebotuck 
towards the crest of the low mountain range which faces 
the Housatonic.’ 

Mauwehu’s request for a resident Moravian missionary 
seems to have been accompanied by a remarkable statement 





Conn. Col. Rec. vi, 339, viii, 38—9, 169—T71, 266, ete.; Trumbull 
ii, 105—6, Barber’s Connecticut Historical Collections, 2d Edition, New 
Haven, 452, 471; De Forest, 398—-9, 407—9; Morav. in N. Y. and Conn., 
167, etc. 
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which must indirectly have added to the difficulties of the 
situation. The Brethren were told that the Government 
had been asked in vain for religious teachers. Now the 
Sachem’s own name stands at the head of a petition which 
had secured from the Legislature, in the previous May 
(1742), an act making provision both for the religious and 
the secular instruction of the Scatacooks. Their teacher in 
Christianity was to be the excellent Daniel Boardman, of 
New Milford, a town adjoining Kent on the south. He had 
been a zealous missionary among the New Milford Indians, 
now principally removed to Scatacook, and had regarded 
their former Sachem, Waraumang, (whose son’s name fol- 
lowed Mauwelhu’s on the petition) as a genuine convert. 
The colony could hardly have entrusted the Scatacooks to 
a more faithful spiritual guide. In October of the same 
year the Wechquadnach Indians were placed under the 
charge of the Rev. Peter Pratt, of Sharon. It is not to be 
wondered at that the natives preferred Moravian teachers, 
who would live among them, and practically identify them- 
selves with them. And it may be that they were tempted 
to misrepresent the action of the authorities by the appre- 
hension that the policy of non-interference generally, though 
not invariably, adhered to by the missionaries, would other- 
wise lead to the rejection of their application. But it was 
a misfortune that the Brethren had not yet arrived at the 
Ninth Commandment in their course of instruction, and their 
acceptance of the very unhistorical account which was given 
them of the fate of the Indian petitions involved them in 
the farther misfortune of doing injustice to the Christian 
charity of the colonists, and poorly prepared them to pursne 
a conciliatory course.’ 

The pioneer of the mission in Connecticut was the Rev. 





1 Loskiel, P. ii, 1, 38; Conn. Col. Rec. viii (see note, page 200); De 
Forest, 394—7. 

MSS. A Brief Account of the Work of the Brethren among the North 
American Indians, from its Inception to 1751 (in Bethlehem Archives), 
Conn. Colon. Papers, Indians, 1, Docs. 240, 241, 273. 
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John Martin Mack, He visited the Scatacooks with his 
young wife in January, 1743; thence he went a day’s jour- 
ney down the river to the wigwams of the Potatucks, at the 
invitation of their chief. The Potatucks, in response to a 
petition, had been committed by the Assembly to the joint 
over-sight of the ministers of Woodbury and Newtown. 
But these Indians, like the rest, preferred the instructions 
of the Brethren, and Potatuck (or Potalik) was included by 
the latter in their New England mission. On the 13th of 
February, 1748 (new style) the Scatacook Sachem Mau- 
wehu, or, as the Moravians called him, Mauweseman, was 
baptised with five other Indians. He. received the baptis- 
mal name of Gideon, and his son Job that of Joshua. A 
few weeks later Mack and his wife took up their abode at 
Scatacook, which to them and the Brethren generally was 
known as Pachgatgoch, probably a nearer approach to the 
old Indian name. They lived in a wigwam, and Mack may 
be supposed to have assumed a blanket, red leggings and 
moccasins. All this was, no doubt, very agreeable to his 
parishoners, but it must have strengthened the disposition 
of his civilized neighbors to regard him as an objectionable 
person. We have a condensed account of the relations 
between him and his brother Cyrus Marsh, the young min- 
ister of Kent, in the missionary’s own words: “I was a 
thorn in the eye of the enemy.” The mission was soon en- 
larged by the coming of Joseph Shaw, an Englishman, who 
with his wife opened a school for the youthful Scatacooks. 
The government school had probably been suspended dur- 
ing the winter, vut Mr. Boardman and a lay-associate had 
apart of the appropriation for its support still in their 
hands, and were no doubt on the point of reopening it.’ 





? Loskiel P. ii, 37—43, 49; Autobiography of J. Martin Mack in Gemein- 
Nachrichten for 1857; MSS. Register of Baptisms, Beth. Arch. 

The change of name in the case of the younger Mauwehu is ascertained 
by a comparison of Moravian and local records. It was, however, in ac- 
cordance with the usage of the Brethren. (See Life and Times of David 
Zeisberger, by Bishop de Schweintz, 98, note, and Dr. Brainerd’s Life of 
John Brainerd, 207.) The Moravians generally followed new style, though 
it was not adopted by English writers until 1752. 
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It may fairly be inferred that the authorities were still 
fartber irritated about the same time by the appearance on 
the scene of another actor for whom the Brethren were 
not responsible. Their historian, Loskiel, informs us that 
during Mack’s earlier intercourse with the Scatacooks “a 
man arrived there belonging to a sect called the New Lights, 
and preached to the savages full two hours, declaring that 
the dear God was exceedingly wrath with them and would 
send them all to Hell.” The Indians came to Mack for 
comfort, and said to him that this man “held a doctrine 
different to that preached at Shekomeko, not speaking a 
word of the blood of Jesus.” Other sources of information 
make it easy to identify this preacher. Connecticut had at 
last produced her Apostle of the Gentiles in the person of 
a man whom the whole of Protestant Christendom has since 
learned to honor, the missionary, David Brainerd. To his 
preaching, which the Indians now listened to for the second 
time, the Moravians themselves afterwards ascribed the first 
religious impressions of most of their disciples at Pachgat- 
goch. Had Brainerd lived to see the Moravians becoming, 
here and elsewhere, the religious guides of his converts, he 
would doubtless have assured us, as his brother John has 
actually done, that such things were “‘a great exercise” to 
him. What the revivalists of that day called the “law- 
work,” was, in the judgment of John Brainerd, overlooked 
by the United Brethren, and in his spiritual itinerary there 
was no path to Calvary which did not lead by Sinai. But 
the men whom he distrusted had proved the “ expulsive 
power of a new affection ;” they were sure that faith in 
the divine compassion would acquaint the heart with an in- 
ward law, and they were content to show their disciples the 
path that leads from Calvary to the Mount of the Beatitudes.’ 





1 Loskiel, P. ii, 38—9 (and German original); Mem. of Morav. Ch., i, 28, 
note, 148—9 and uate; Memoir of Rev. David Brainerd, in Works of 
President Edwards, N. Y., 1829, 67—8 and note, 90 and note; Life of 
John Brainerd, by Rev. Thomas Brainerd, D.D., Presb. Pub. Committee. 


188 and note, 196—207. 
The editor of the Memorials seems not to have been aware that Brain- 
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It is on various accounts probable that David Brainerd’s 
preaching at Scatacook was disagreeable to the neighboring 
clergy and magistrates, and that it consequently made them 
the more desirous to put a stop to all irregular ministrations. 
With perhaps two exceptions, the clergymen whose rela- 
tions to the Indians now under Moravian instruction were 
the closest, may be presumed to have acted with the conserv- 
ative party, or Old Lights. In New Milford, settled long 
before the towns farther up the valley, there had been an 
outburst of fanaticism nearly twenty years earlier, and the 
faithful and devout Boardman had been told that he was 
unfit to preach or to administer the sacraments, and, more- 
over, that he was a beast. It is not strange that he did 
somewhat less than justice to the itinerant preachers called 
out by the Great Awakening, with whom his own trouble- 
some parishioners professed to find themselves in perfect 
sympathy. However this may have been, the appearance of . 
foreigners in the character of exhorters and teachers was 
welcome to few ministers or officials of any party. But 
it was impossible to get rid of the Brethren without farther 
help from the government. The laws recently passed 
could be brought to bear on them only at Potatuck. At 
Pachgatgoch they lived outside of township boundaries, 
while at Wechquadnach they seem generally to have 
preached beyond the colony line. Measures were therefore 
taken which would at least exclude them from Connecticut. 
When the Legislature met in May, complaint was made of 
the Moravians as suspected persons, and a committee re- 
ported that the suspicions were reasonable, that there were 
grounds for thinking them in the service of enemies of the 
British Crown, while they were interfering with the mis- 
sionary operations of the colony. An act, said to have 
been drawn up by Jonathan Trumbull, of famous memory, 





erd preached at Scatacook (or Pachgatgoch). and refers his influence on 
one at least of the Indians, to his preaching at Kawnaumeck, where he did 
not arrive until after the baptism of the person in question. 
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was accordingly passed, calling for the arrest of the intrud- 
ers, and their examination, if the local authorities should 
see fit, before the Governor. On the 7th of June (old 
style), the arrest was made. The victims were Mack, Shaw 
and a friend who was paying them a visit, John Christopher 
Pyrlaens. Pyrlaens was a highly educated Moravian clergy- 
man, and he afterwards distinguished himself as an Indian 
scholar. A preliminary examination at New Milford did 
not establish the innocence of the Brethren, and the case 
was referred to the Chief Magistrate of the colony. Jona- 
than Law, Deputy-Governor during Talcott’s administra- 
tion of seventeen years, had been chosen Governor when 
Talcott died (for this was the Golden Age) and was now 
in office for the third yearly term. As the Assembly had 
adjourned he was to be found at his home in Milford near 
the mouth of the Housatonic. The prisoners had two or 
three hearings before Governor Law. He seems to have 
been easily convinced that they were not French spies, but 
it was less easy for them to prove to a Connecticut magis- 
trate, strongly conservative in religious matters, that they 
were not teachers of “ false and dangerous doctrines.” Mack 
at last gave bonds that he would not preach in any parish 
without permission, and he and his companions were dis- 
charged.’ 

A few weeks earlier this pledge would have been un- 
meaning as far as Pachgatgoch was concerned. But with 
that thoughtfulness which is so characteristic of the inhabi- 
tants of Connecticut, the possible failure of proof that the 
Moravians were enemies of King George had been pro- 
vided for, and Marsh’s parishioners had secured from the 
late Assembly another act, by which the territory west of 
the Housatonic was annexed to Kent. The Scatacooks 
were now within the spiritual jurisdiction of Mack’s most 





1 Loskiel, P. ii, 50—1; Mem. of Morav. Ch., 1, 138--40, note; Brief Ac- 
count (MS.), Beth. Arch.; Chauncey’s Seasonable Thoughts, 202—9; Conn. 
Col. Rec. viii, 521 and note; Trumbull, ii, 162. 
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determined adversary, and Mack, as he soon discovered, 
had promised to preach no more at Pachgatgoch. Inas- 
much, therefore, as his chief motive for remaining had been 
ingeniously taken away, he determined to withdraw peace- 
ably. But his discharge from custody by the Governor did 
not of itself secure him against farther proceedings on the 
part of the local authorities. The change of boundaries 
which made the Scatacooks residents of Kent had involved 
their teachers in violations of law which could be dealt with 
by justices and select men. In the course of the eleven days, 
including two Sundays, which elapsed between the adjourn- 
ment of the Assembly and the arrest, Mack undoubtedly 
preached in the Rev. Cyrus Marsh’s parish without the lat- 
ter’s ‘desire and license,” while Shaw had been occupied 
during the same period in keeping one of those unlawful 
schools which were held to be of such “fatal conse- 
quence to the public peace and weal.” It was, of course, 
unfair, to say the least of it, to punish offences committed 
in almost unavoidable ignorance. But if, as is likely, Gov- 
ernor Law’s belief that the missionaries were politically 
harmless, was not shared by those who had most to fear 
from them if they were otherwise, his gentle method of 
getting rid of them must have seemed slow and uncertain, 
and the temptation must have been strong to use any avail- 
able means for the purpose. Nevertheless, his method might 
have been fairly tested had not the unfortunate Brethren 
committed a fresh misdemeanor. A comparison of dates 
makes it nearly certain that the second day of their return 
journey from Milford was Sunday, and that they arrived at 
Kent in the scandalous character of Sabbath-breakers. The 
penalty incurred by their other crimes was thereupon in- 
flicted without ceremony. As a Moravian manuscript in- 
forms us, “ they were driven out of the mission-house and 
their goods and chattels thrown ont after them.” Not even 
the illness of sister Mack was allowed to hinder the course 
of justice. It is but right, however, to call attention to the 
fact that Mrs. Mack’s strength was equal to the journey of 
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twenty-five miles to Shekomeko, and that, a fortnight later, 
she was able to go thence to Pachgatgoch and back, on two 
successive days, But it would be pleasant to feel perfectly 
sure that those who resorted to such energetic measures did 
not violate the law of charity, and even put a trifling strain 
on the law of Connecticut.’ 

The colony immediately endeavored to resume its mis- 
sionary enterprise through the agency of the parish minis- 


ters. But the Indians would have nothing to do with 
them; they believed that “the enlivening words of the 


Gospel” could be heard only at Shekomeko. And at She- 
komeko, in the September following, the Scatacook maiden, 
Rachel, was married to the missionary, Christian Frederick 
Post, afterwards distinguished for his services in the final 
war with France. This marriage, we are told, “ gave Great 
Jealousie to the Inhabitants” of Duchess county, not be- 
cause all the young women wanted to marry Post, but be- 
cause such a proof. of “ Affection and Good Intentions ” 
towards savages was taken for proof of hatred and wicked 
intentions towards civilized folk. The formal announce- 
ment of war with the French, made early in the year 1744, 





? Loskiel, P. ii, 51, Biidingische Sammlung (a miscellaneous collection of 
papers relating to the Moravians) P. xiv; Brief Account (MS.) Beth. Arch. 

In the Knglish translation of Loskiel the enemies of tlhe Moravians are 
said to have “persuaded a clergyman of the Church of England in the 
neighborhood, to join in their measures,” and the statement is copied in 
Holmes’ Historical Sketches of the Missions of the United Brethren, (2d 
Edit. London, 1827, 130) The nearest clergyman of the Church of Eng- 
land was the Rev. John Beach, of Newtown, wlio probably liked the Mora- 
vians no better than did his friend Johnson, of Stratford (See Beardsley’s 
History of the Episcopal .Church in Connecticut, i, 144.) but whose facilities 
for persecution were meagre. In fact, however, Loskiel wrote simply “ Eng- 
lishen Prediger,” and other accounts show that the Congregational minis- 
ter of Kent, Mr, Marsh, is referred to. The same accounts modify or correct 
Loskiel’s statement in various minor particulars. The early Moravians gave 
too much weight in this whole transaction to the baser influences at work. 
Distrust of the Brethren was then almost universal, and it is certain that 
some of the best men in the colony believed them to be heretics, and sus- 
pected them of being spies. 
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increased the suspicions and fears of the whites, and about 
a year later the missionaries were compelled, under an act 
of the New York Assembly, to abandon Shekomeko. For- 
tunately for teachers and disciples, they had already a city 
of refuge on soil which William Penn had consecrated to 
his “Holy Experiment” of religious toleration, and on 
which Penn’s co-religionists were strong enough to main- 
tain the title of Indians to confidence and good will. Most 
of the congregation at Shekomeko followed the Brethren 
to Pennsylvania in the course of the next two years. At 
Pachgatgoch there were fewer local reasons for discontent, 
but the Scatacooks longed for their favorite teachers, and a 
considerable number, Gideon and Joshua Mauwehn being 
among them, joined the emigrants from Duchess county. 
An Indian town, called Gnadenhiitten, or Tents of Grace, 
was founded on the Lehigh, about thirty miles above the 
Moravian settlement of Bethlehem, and grew rapidly. But 
small-pox broke out among the emigrants, and probably for 
this reasen in great part, most of the Scatacooks, with their 
Sachem and his son, returned in a few months to Kent. 
Their separation from their teachers was an injury to them, 
and it is not unlikely that good men among the colonists 
felt that they had done the Indians a poor service in banish- 
ing the Moravians. In the mean time the ecclesiastical leg- 
islation of 1742 was becoming unpopular under the growing 
influence of the New Lights, although New Lights and 
Old Lights were vigorously putting down “Separates” or 
Congregational seceders from the Congregational establish- 
ment. In 1748 the treaty of Aix-la-Chapelle removed for 
the time the fear of French and Indian hostilities, while 
Zinzendorf’s intercession with the British Government was 
producing results which indicated that room would soon have 
to be found,even in Connecticut, for another licensed religion.’ 


W. G. ANDREWS. 
[TO BE CONCLUDED. | 





‘Loskiel, P. ii, 51, 106, chaps. iv—vi; Bidingische Sammlung. P. xiv, 
Documentary History of the State of New York, E. B. O'Callaghan, M. D., 














AN APOLOGY, FROM FARRAR. 


“Touched by the finger of the Cross, 

The ore is gold that once was dross; 

Estates to higher purpose spring, 

And life becomes a holier thing ; 

While back to language, words are given 
With less of earth and more of Heavcn.—Anon. 


Like, doubtless, many others, I have read Canon Farrar’s 
“Christ in History,” with pleasure, and laid it down with 
regret. 

It has occurred to me that a reproduction of some of his 
lines of thought might make a suitable Paper for your peri- 
odical. 

I thus disclaim all originality ; I simply (as Whipple, the 


essayist, expresses it) “ pour from one pitcher into another.” 

I shall, in my first part, glance at some of the activities, 
some of the graces and virtues, and some of the conditions, 
which have been honored and glorified by Christianity ; in 
the second, at some of the testimony which language bears 
to the Cross; following, the reader familiar with Farrar will 
see, in the footsteps ot the author mentioned. 





iii, 1012—27; Conspiracy of Pontiac, 127—30; The Last of the Pequots, 
Benson J. Lossing, LL.D., in Scribner’s Monthly, Oct, 1871; Trumbull, ii, 
233—4. 

MSS. (in Beth.+Arch.), Brief Account, Diaries of Shekomeko, Bethlehem 
and Gnadenhutten. 

The tradition, presented by the remnant of the tribe and followed by Dr. 
Lossing, that Mauwehu was a Pequot, is, I think, erroneous, though one of 
his wives, from whom most of the present generation of his family are descend- 
ed, may have been of Pequot ancestry. Itis probable that the Sachem himself, 
and some of his followers, were of the Schaghticokes of the upper Hudson, 
who were fugitives from New England at the close of King Philip’s war, and 
many of whom were Narragansetts. 
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A life of active piety is assuredly superior to that of a 
mere contemplative religion. Cloistered piety and veiled 
devotion possess to most minds but few attractions. Simon 
Stylites is far from being a hero in their catalogue, or a 
saint in their calendar. A good action is a glorious prayer ; 
a good example, a most eloquent sermon. The Master 
“went about doing good.” The religion which He estab- 
lished has filled the world with active beneficences. The 
disciple, be he high or low, learned or illiterate, is under 
the great law “to do good and to distribute, forget not.” 
It is true, that the early days of Christianity exhibited a 
highly contemplative type of religion. Gibbon, the infidel 
historian, and Comte, the atheistic philosopher, may roll 
this as a sweet morsel under the tongue, and ridicule as en- 
thusiasm a zeal which they could not understand, and con- 
demn as folly, a sublime height of devotion and love, 
which their heavier nature and grosser tendencies are in- 
capable of reaching. But it must be borne in mind that 
this wrapt contemplation which—claim they—rendered the 
new religion despised by the Roman Emperor, as inimical 
to earthly interests, because concentrated upon heavenly ob- 
jects, characterized the very earliest days only of the 
religion that had “turned the world upside down,” and was 
“everywhere spoken against ;” those days when the simple- 
minded faith that prevailed interpreted everything with 
painful literalness ; when its ear was on the constant alert 
for the rumble of the approaching chariot wheels of. the 
Second Advent, and its eye, at every sunset, for the purple 
banners of the advancing hosts upon the sky. It was but 
ashort time before the Religion of the Cross added the 
practical to the meditative; and, stepping out from the 
shrine of contemplative devotion, and down from the mount 
of pious expectation the Church of Christ filled every high- 
way of life with the foot-prints of her beneficent activities. 

Need I recite these activities? Are they not written in 
the volume of the book of the understanding and conscience 
of every one? “No man liveth to himself; and no man 
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dieth to himself,” was one of her teachings; and so, most 
intensely social became the movement which she now 
headed. “Give alms of thy goods, and never turn thy 
face from any poor man,” was one of her sentiments; and 
so works of charity, neighbor-loving liberality and gener- 
ous self-sacrifice, flowed forth, as rivers from this mountain- 
stream. “ Ye are my brethren after the flesh ;” and so the 
idea of a wide-spread brotherhood sprang up, and grew 
stronger day by day. And, in defense and testimony of 
this strong social tendency, and aggressive combination, see 
how the flames of martyrdom, all along the torch-lit way of 
ten great persecutions were welcomed, and even courted. 

Again, “if a man will not work, neither may he eat,” 
was another of her principles and maxims; and thus Chris- 
tianity at once started out to encourage that necessary and 
most useful department of both local and national life— 
that of honest and honorable labor. From the day of the 
original curse, a brand has rested on the brow of toil. 
No longer, as before that, was labor destitute, if I may say 
so, of its laboriousness. And, at the time of our Lord’s 
brief sojourn upon the earth which God had cursed and 
caused to bring forth its fruit only with the sweat of the 
brow, the Roman with whom the Gospel came so greatly 
in contact, looked down with unmingled contempt upon 
industry and the industrial pursuits. War was the only 
honorable calling. By his arms, he had conquered every 
foe whom he had met, and half the known globe rested 
under the shadow of his eagles. The Greek, too, shared 
this contempt for toil. Art was to his mind what war was 
to the Roman ; and it was worthy of the gods themselves, 
could they stoop to earth. 

But Christianity dignifies labor, teaches the industries, 
permeates with the new spirit that flowed from her teach- 
ing “not slothful in business,” every department of de- 
spised industry ; and St. Paul, working with his own hands 
that he might not be chargeable to any one, became an un- 
conscious representative and type, at the same time that he 
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was a personal example, to the flock. Her beneficent ac- 
tivities thus soon began to flow, and the stream has been 
swollen by ten thousand tributaries until now it is a mighty 
river that irrigates and fructifies every land through which 
it passes, 

Secondly : See how Christianity has rescued from igno- 
miny some of the most beautiful of the graces and virtues 
that can decorate the brow of character. I, by no means, 
regard that her total value, as a benediction to the race, 
consists in the material and intellectual benefits which she 
has conferred upon it. There are others of a more subtle 
and refined nature which we must not overlook. The true- 
est of all things are spiritual things. They cannot be test- 
ed with the tube or weighed in scales; but they are real, 
notwithstanding, and beyond price. They endure when 
houses and lands shall have passed away from us, and we 
from them. I omit much more than I can pause to dwell 
upon. I give the sample only, not the sack. 

For instance, see how the “ignoble” virtues are ennobled. 
Time was when the feminine were regarded as qualities that 
disgraced men. Christ taught that, on the other hand, they 
grace character. Only the masculine traits had been es- 
teemed. To be heroic, stoical, was to be great. To suffer 
without a tear; to die without a regret—this was manly. 
Men went to battle, indifferent whether that they survive or 
fall should be the will of the gods. And mothers and sisters, 
wives and loved ones, buckled on the armor of the kins- 
man, or friend, as if hearts and shields were molten of the 
same hard metal. To have saved Rome, although she lost 
her son, was considered the noblest of tributes to the mother 
of Coriolanus. When Christ came, He taught a different 
view of our God-given sympathies and affections; as with 
a scourge of small cords He drove the philosophers of the 
day from the temple, and overthrew the tripods of their 
oracles. He brought not peace, but the sword, to their 
unworthy and unlovely views of the humble, but beautiful 
virtues of the human heart. Mankind had despised com- 
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passion. To compassionate, declared He, is divine; it ele- 
vates the breast which it fills. To pity the afflicted had 
been pronounced a weakness. He proclaimed it strength. 
To show mercy to a foe, was almost unheard of ; it became 
a rule and a requirement of the new philosophy of the 
Mount of Olives. To lift the fallen, to bathe the brow of suf- 
fering, to preserve and to protect the weaklings and the 
idiots had not been thought of. Around the toppling walls 
of the gladiatorial arena spring up hospitals and orphanages, 
built as it were out of the very stones of those heathen 
amphitheatres, as Christian churches were out of the mar- 
ble of the temples of Jupiter. Mercy, pity, sympathy, ten- 
derness, humility, patience, compassion, resignation, the 
forgiveness of enemies, the returning of good for evil, these 
ceased to be considered ignoble, and were esteemed glori- 
ous; and thenceforward encircled the brow of the new 
faith with a very halo of beauty and glory. 

Thirdly, Instance the states of sickness and suffering. 
In all antiquity I find no record of a home for the sick 
and suffering. A Florence Nightingale was, before Christ, 
an impossible character. Heathenism had its Pantheon, 
but no Sister of Mercy, or of Charity. It gloried in its 
Colosseum, but it could not boast a single orphanage. Among 
the most tender and affecting aspects in which the Divine 
Master can be viewed is that of Pitier of the sorrowful and 
Healer of the sick. 

Take, also, manhood. The days before Christ, honored 
man, not as map, but according to the accidents of rank and 
power. It had no conception of the moral qualities. To 
be magnanimous, was not appreciated; to be Consul or 
Emperor, that was enviable; to die in the flames for the 
right and the truth, was nothing; to fall with the shield 
on, that was glorious. The carpenter’s son of Nazareth 
brought with Him a different estimate of men. Mind and 
soul, the qualities that are eternal, uot the conditions that 
perish, these make manhood. And, under the light of the 
atonement, which was made for all, the humblest of the 
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race is clad in imperial robes more royal than those that 
ever graced the shoulders of a Solomon or a Ossar. 

Consider, also, the manner in which Christianity has 
changed the status of womanhood. My pen would blush 
to describe the treatment which this noblest of all human 
conditions received at the hands of ante-Christian times, and 
which it still receives in lands which have not been given 
to Christ “tor an inheritance,” nor their “ uttermost parts 
for a possession.” Nor would it be necessary to pollute 
my pages with the shameful recital. The story is too well 
known to every reader. The rather, then, let me turn to 
the more grateful task of reminding of the way in which 
Christianity has caused woman to be raised, and woman- 
hood to be honored. 

I say of “ reminding,” for no formal argument is needed, 
the sex which a polished Paganism degraded, the Son of 
Mary has taken by the hand and lifted up. Their condition 
was, in a sense, worse than that from which He raised, on 
that memorable day, the daughter of Jairus, ‘ Talitha, 
cumi,” said His lips to every daughter of Eve and sister of 
Mary, and maid and matron arose at His word. 

And since then, with what an aureole of light (reflection 
from the halo of His own Divine brow) has hers been en- 
circled. A friend of mine, of distinguished position, says 
that he ‘‘once met a thoughtful scholar who told him that 
he had for years ‘read every book that had assailed the 
religion of Jesus Christ ;’ and that he ‘should have been an 
infidel but for three things: first, Jam a man; I am going 
somewhere ; I am to-niglit a day nearer the grave than yes- 
terday ; I have read all that they can tel] me; there is not 
one solitary ray upon the darkness; they shall not take 
away the only guide I have, and leave me stone blind. 
Secondly, 7 had a mother; I saw her go down into the 
dark valley where I am going, and she leaned upon an arm 
unseen, a8 calmly as a child leans upon the breast of a 
mother. Thirdly, £ have three motherless daughters ; they 
have no protector but myself. I would rather slay them 
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with my own hands than leave them in this sinful world— 
if you were to blot out from it all the teachings of the 
Gospel.’” 

Again, heathenism neglected childhood; it exposed its 
children mercilessly ; it flung its cripples upon the dung- 
hill; it took no thought, save for physical strength. Mind 
was a secondary consideration, if it reached the dignity of 
even that. But see, the grey light of a new and better dis- 
pensation dawns upon the horizon of childhood. The body 
is the temple of the Holy Ghost. Honor to the Divine In- 
habitant demands that the habitation, also, shall be honored. 
And the Master, taking a little child by the hand, and set- 
ting him in the midst of doctors and philosophers, Phari- 
saical hypocrites and Sadducean sceptics, Roman guards- 
men who had never lost a shield, and Roman matrons who 
had never shed a tear—at the same time that He preached a 
sermon upon true humility—delivered to them, and, through 
them, to the whole Gentile world, a new doctrine upon the 
mystery and majesty of childhood. And, in blessing little 
children who were brought Him, He, at the same moment, 
blessed the world, and all humanity, in rescuing this tender 
and helpless condition from the inhumanity with which it 
had become surrounded. 

If this read like the fulsomeness of panegyric, I answer, 
nay; it is but a part of the simple and solemn record. The 
full history of Christianity has never been written. If one 
were to attempt it, time for it would fail. The world itself 
could not contain the books that should be written. 

I now pass on to the second part mentioned, viz. : 


THE TESTIMONY OF LANGUAGE TO CHRISTIANITY. 


All words have their natural origin. Words seem “born,” 
as it were. Necessity and circumstances create them. The 
English is full of instances of that to which I refer. I will 
not occupy time and space by citing them. We need not 
go to dictionary or etymology for examples, daily speech is 
full of them. And the reason for which I refer to this 
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interesting fact is in order to remind the reader how valuable 
a key a word often is to the history of a given period. As 
periods of secular history have brought words into existence, 
or given them new meanings, so has Christianity laid us 
under tribute in the same respect, and furnished human 
speech with more than one word, or with a new meaning 
to one already in use, by which we may judge of her spirit 
and character. 

The first that I shall mention is the word Homes. It is 
purely the product of Christianity. Not only the Institu- 
tion, but the word itself, did not exist prior to her. The 
nearest approach to it was the words pomus and oikia. But 
these meant only house. Neither Latin nor Greek had 
reached the exalted idea of the Christian “ Home.” His 
glory was all concentrated in the Temple. The domus 
went naked and plain that the Zemplum might be adorned 
and grand. MHeathenism condensed what Christianity 
scatters. To-day society is beautified all the way through. 
Then it was stripped bare that one sacred spot might be 
breathing with beauty and speaking with splendor. 

Home—family, domestic affection, ties of chastened and 
holy love, dearer than life itself—the sanctity of Home, 
life as the highest of holy things, next to personal reli- 
gion—how could these things be possible to antiquity ? 
The Light that was “the Light of the world” had not shone 
over the hill-tops of Time. Only a few tapers Lad been lit ; 
and they, fed from cruses that held but little oil, had 
neither burned a great while nor emitted a wide light even 
while burning their brief span of time. 

I am far from saying that Christianity is a wholly original 
Religion. In a sense it is not. But never until Christ was 
there a comparable measure of the Light that He brought 
with Him and shed abroad. Of this point I shall take the 
pains to speak further on. My present purpose will be 
answered by repeating a former remark, that we owe the 
word, as we do, also, the Institution Homx, to the Son of 
Man and His Religion. 
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Another word is Love. Of course I mean the word 
in its highest meaning. The Greek had eros, and the Latin 
amor ; as the one had had otkia and the other domus. But 
of the high and holy term Caritas—charity—love as 
embracing the entire brotherhood of humanity—they had 
not the slightest conception, Physical love, amor-ous, 
erot-ic affection, was the highest point to which they had 
carried the idea of natural affection. So that, when 
Christianity came with her new and exalted thoughts, her 
new gospel of love, aud of all the other graces and virtues, 
she had no word in which to express her thoughts of that 
pure and holy affection which she would proclaim. She 
was compelled to create a word for herself, and charity— 
love after a heavenly sort—was the one which she coined. 
To have cleansed amor and eros from the mire in which 
they had become polluted would have been impossible ; and 
so agape and caritas stand to-day monuments of the new 
idea which Christianity infused into the languages of men. 
The new words testify to the novelty and originality of the 
sentiment. 

Instance, again, Virtvr. Virtus signified physical 
bravery only. What a new meaning Christianity gave to 
the old word! It no longer meant merely the facing of 
danger or death with an unblanched cheek. It now meant 
a higher grace, and acquired a depth of significance of 
which classic days had never so much as dreamed. 

Also Famiztra. It had not the holy meaning which it 
now has. Like domus, it needed to be Christianized to a 
new and higher meaning in order to meet the needs of the 
new Faith. 

Again, Hommrry. What approximation to the Christian 
idea of humility had the days of Seneca and Cato? 
Pusilanimity was far, very far, from it. To be humble, in 
the sense of hwmilitas, was to be cowardly and abject. 
But Christianity has a new idea. It comes with a thought 
that had never before entered the mnind of sage or philoso- 
pher. It must either coin a new word or re-stamp an old 
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one. And so, taking one not so abused but that it could 
be utilized for the new want, she gives to humiilitas a totally 
different signification ; as different from its ancient force as 
pole from pole. 

Once more, Humantry. Humanitas did not mean 
humanity, as we to-day use the word under the light of the 
Cross. It meant culture. It is nearly met by our word 
refinement. The “humanities” of a college curriculum 
exemplify the idea. But, as in the other cases cited, Chris- 
tianity has a new idea, and she must have either a new 
word for it or an old one adapted. And so she natural- 
izes this classic term into the kingdom of her service, and 
humilitas reaches higher and strikes deeper than ever it did, 
as it rolled, in measured cadence, from the Roman language. 

Put amor, virtus, domus, humilitas, humanitas, familia, in 
the one scale, and “ love,” “ virtue,” “ home,” “ humility,” 
“humanity,” “ family,” in the other, if you would test the 
weight of these arguments for the cause in whose behalf 
they are written.’ 

These are among the things that wreath the brow of 
Christianity as with a very chaplet. And what more 
beautiful garland could she wear than that woven for her by 
the finger of these historic facts? It is not material that 
Christianity should have been entirely original. In a sense 
it was not. Our Divine Lord gathered from fields that had 
been sown before Him, and whose harvests were white for 
the sickle. He did not even pretend that the precepts and 
injunctions of His Religion were new. The Prayer which 
He gave His disciples was gathered from the synagogue 
petitions, with which every Jew bad been familiar from 





1 Instance, also, the laws of the land. However much some particular 
statute may form an exception to the rule, and however little legislators may 
themselves be directly influenced by the fact, Law itself is founded upon 
Gospel morality ; and the administration of justice, notwithstanding that 
here and there a stain rests upon the ermine, is the practical application of 
Gospel precepts. Thus has Christianity laid the mark of its influence upon 
even the Law itself. 
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childhood. Baptism and the Lord’s Supper were Jewish 
ceremonies, hallowed to a Christian use and enshrined in 
the niches of the Christian Temple. Scattered all through 
the pages of secular literature; broadcast through those of 
pagan philosophy, may be found teachings which resemble 
—I care not if you say, perhaps, even almost rival—some 
of the precepts taught by the sacred lips of Christ, our 
Lord. 

You may take the Republic of Plato, the teachings of 
Socrates, the sayings of Confucius, the pages of Seneca, 
and compile a system of morals that shall be second only 
to that of the great Teacher of Nazareth. And between 
the two you may point to places where the lines run 
parallel. But, when you come to a general survey of the 
whole Moral System left us by our Savior; to the life and 
character of Him who propounded it; to the fruits which 
it has borne, for now these eighteen hundred years, he 
would be blind who did not see its vast superiority over all 
others that sage or philosopher has ever bequeathed for the 
guidance of human life. 

There is a coldness about the dogmas of the ante-Chris- 
tian ages that those of our blessed Lord do not have. On 
the contrary, His precepts burn with a cheerful glow ; they 
have about the:n the unmistakeable warmth of reality. Read 
Socrates, he pleases, but does not satisfy. Peruse Plato, he 
is a bit of tin flashing in the sunshine. Of Confucius, 
what shall we say? Of Buddha, what can we? And of 
Mohammed, the less the better; at any rate, of his later 
life and teachings. 

In all moral systems outside of Christ’s there is a painful 
sense of unreality. One can never shake this dreary feel 
ing off. It would cause one to suspect them were there not 
other things that cause us to more than suspect, to condemn. 
But take the holy teachings of the Son of Man. Not only 
never spake man as He spake; but never words carried so 
great a weight of simple earnestness, and so profound a 
conviction of deep reality as do even the briefest of His 
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sentences. No merely intellectual truisms; no merely 
pleasing aphorisms; no merely glittering dogmas, rotund 
periods and safe generalities are His glorious sermons and 
conversations. They are warm with a living earnestness. 
They burn with a fire of intense reality. 

We care not that He gathered from other sources; we 
care not that Ile took the best, and made it better, from the 
fields about Him; we care not that in point of time, and 
partly in respect of sentiment, our holy Religion is not 
original. Never, ¢ill Christ came, were so many rays 
gathered into one focus. At His coming, all the prismatic 
hues met and blended, and the Moral Code of the New 
Testament emits the Light in one pure, unbroken ray of 
perfect whiteness. | 

A celebrated writer of the first days of Christianity 
exclaims: ‘‘ Would I had lived when I could have seen 
Christ upon earth and St. Paul in the pulpit.” But here 
we have in the sublime maxims of the Gospel, and in the 
ten thousand radii by which we can establish the truth of 
our holy religion, all that can reasonably be demanded for 
the surrender of the human will to will Divine. “ They 
have Moses and the Prophets, if they hear not them, neither 
would they be persuaded, though one should rise from the 
dead.” 

Indeed, we may go so far as to claim that “ the proofs of 
the truth and value of Christianity are stronger to-day than 
in the first ages of the Christian era.” Says some one: 
“The greatest evidence of Christianity is—Christianity !” 
It is a standing miracle; and, after all, such lines of argu- 
ment as we have followed are but as bridle-paths compared 
with the great and traveled highway that the sandalled feet 
of the Gospel have beaten through every part of the vast 
territory of the world’s commerce, her laws, her history, 
her literature and her art. 


R. W. LOWRIE. 











EDITORIAL DEPARTMENT. 


We propose in this and perhaps another number to express our 
views on the subject of Ritual, not intending to discuss those acts 
of ritual which are at present causing so much discussion, but the 
broad principles underlying the whole subject. We believe if this 
vexed question is ever to be settled it must be approached in this 
way, z. ¢., by first settling the general principles of Ritual Law in 
the American Church. We are not so conceited as to suppose we 
can fix those principles, we only desire to call attention to them 
and do our little towards helping to establish them. 

Our excuse for dwelling on this subject is its importance as 
shown by the attention it is attracting both in and out of the 
Church. 


RITUALISM NOT TO BE CONFOUNDED WITH DECORATIONS. 


This is a distinction to be carefully observed. Ritualism is 
concerned with the forms of worship or expressions of doctrine. 
Things therefore which are merely for orname‘itation and have 
nothing to do with the manner of worship or doctrine are not to be 
called Ritualism. Thus, the style of church buildings, stained 
glass windows, the cross as a decoration, the use of greens at 
Christmas, and of the flowers at Easter, etc., are not ‘forms of 
religious worship” and therefore not to be judged by the laws 
regulating Ritualism, but by those of good taste and common sense. 
But if we make of these more than decorations and employ them 
in acts of worship or to express doctrinal views then they become 
Ritualistic. Thus the adorning a church with flowers at Easter as 
a symbol of joy in the Resurrection is not an act of worship, but 
at most the expression of an established doctrine; but if the 
minister offered flowers on the altar during the communion service 
as a thank-offering then it would be a Ritualistic act and open to 
the question, is it a “ prescribed form?” We think this distinction 
very important, and that the neglect to notice it has greatly added 
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to the difficulty of settling these vexed points. We must bear in 
mind, however, that it may and has happened that a mere decora- 
tion becomes changed into a Ritualism. 


IMPORTANCE OF RITUALISM. 


It is this its connection with Worship and Doctrine which makes 
Ritualism of such great importance; otherwise it would scarcely 
be worth while to expend so much thought and time on its discus- 
sion. But it may be used as a means of introducing new objects 
of worship or of teaching new doctrines; or the neglect of it may 
seriously interfere with the true spirit of worship and cause 
important doctrines to be lost sight of. Hence deeper matters are 
invo!ved in Ritualism than “ millinery and tailoring;” it has been 
the battle ground on which most important questions of doctrine 
have been fought and decided. Allow men to make what changes 
they please in the ritual of any Church and you will soon find the 
doctrinal views of its members changed in the same direction. 
Right Ritual will teach truth, wrong Ritual will teach error. 
“Signs,” says Hooker, “ must resemble the things they signify.’” 
“The sensible things which religion hath hallowed are resemblances 
framed according to things spiritually understood, whereunto they 
serve as a hand to lead and a way to direct.” 


II. Tae Law or Ritva .ism. 


Each independent branch of the Church of Christ has the right 
to define and order its own Rites and Ceremonies; so that all ‘be 
to edification ” and in accordance with the word of God and the 
teachings of the Church Catholic. This is clearly asserted in the 
34th Article of the Church of England and of this Church, 

Every particular or national Church hath authority to ordain, change, 
and abolish ceremonies or rites of the Church ordained only by man’s 
authority, so that all things be done to edifying. 

It is unnecessary to take up space by proving that this is fully 
in accordance with the usage of the Primitive Church. There can 
be no doubt, however, that in using this liberty individua) churches 
are to be guided by the general principles and usages of the 
Catholic or Universal Church. Also there is great force in Hooker's 
words: ‘There is cause why we should be slow and unwilling to 





"Hooker V., vi., 2. *Quoted by Hooker IV.; i., 3. 
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change without very urgent necessity the ancient ordinances, rites 
and long approved customs of our venerable predecessors.”* 

Has the Protestant Episcopal Church any established law of 
Ritual ? 

It is agreed by all thut to a certain extent she has. The rubrics 
of the Book of Common Prayer rule wherever they give direc- 
tions and so do the Canons which have been passed on the subject. 
There may be differences of opinion as to the interpretation of 
these Rubrics and Canons, but none as to their binding force on 
clergy and laity. But these do not provide for all cases which 
may occur, there are many usages for which no provision has been 
made by these; thus, for instance, we have no rubric or canon 
prescribing the dress of the minister, and the question arises, are 
we without law in such cases, or is there any law outside of the 
American Church which comes in to supply our failure to enact? 

Now the view is put forth that the English Ecclesiastical Law is 
binding on us where we have made no positive enactments of our 
own superseding it. 

This opinion in some form or other is held very largely by 
writers of weight in our Church. Thus Bishop Hopkins lays it 
down as the rule: “ As the law of England before the Revolution 
continued to be the law of the United States after the Revolution, 
until it was done away by the exercise of this independent power, 
even so the law of the Church of England continues to be our 
Law to this day, so far as it has not been superseded by positive 
ecclesiastical legislation.” Hoffman in his ‘“ Law of the Church ” 
asserts the same general principle, though more moderate in 
expressing it. After referring to the Constitution and Canons, 
Rubrics, etc., as the sources of our law he adds: ‘“ And to these, 
in my judgment, is to be added a portion of the Ecclesiastical Law 
of England.” His introduction is devoted mainly to the proving 
“that the Ecclesiastical Law of England has an actual force and 
operation in the system of our Church, etc.,”* and the result at 
which he arrives is thus stated : 

1. The English Canon law governs, unless it is inconsistent with, or 
superseded by, a positive institution of our own. 

2. Unless it is at variance with any civil law or doctrine of the State, 
either recognized by the Church or not opposed to her principles. 





' Hooker V., vii. 3. ? Law of Ritual, p. 80. * Hoffman, p. 13. 
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3 Unless it is inconsistent with, or inapplicable to that position in which 
the Church in these States is placed. 

And he seems to teach that the burden of proving illegality 
rests with those who impugn the customs based upon these laws, 
for he says: 

“There will yet remain many cases not provided for (by our own laws). 
In these, I submit, we are to ascertain what was the Law of the English 
Church. By that such cases are presumptively to be decided, leaving it to 
be shown that such lawis repugnant to some principle, settled custom, or 
institution of our own, secular or ecclesiastical.”’! 

This last point is a very important practical one. Accord- 
ing to this, if a clergyman be tried for introducing any usage into 
the service, not expressly forbidden by our Rubrics, etc., the 
accused may take his stand on the English law, and the burden of 
proof that he is wrong falls on the presenting party. The whole 
English law on the subject would have to be examined in its 
wandering mazes, and then its inconsistency with our own enact- 
ments shown. If this be a correct view it is scarcely to be 
wondered, considering the uncertainty of English law, if some of 
our Bishops have allowed the introduction of novelties to pass 
unnoticed. 

We have given, at some length, the views of this writer, 
because of his acknowledged learning as a canonist, and the great 
weight to which his opinions are entitled. We now propose to 
examine with some care the grounds on which they are founded, 
and see if the claim that is made for them has any historical basis 
for its acceptance. 

I. It is asserted that the “ Episcopal Church of the Colonies 
was identical with that of England, and, therefore, subject to its 
ecclesiastical law, except where it was expressly altered or neces- 
sarily inapplicable.” And as the statute and common law were 
brought to this land, so the Ecclesiastical law was also brought or 
adopted by the members of the Church of England.’ 

This may be admitted in theory to a certain extent. But even 
the able and learned advocate of this view shows, by the very 
examples he adduces, that the modifications of the English Eccle- 
siastical Laws, rendered necessary by the peculiar circumstances 





? Hoffman, p. 64. * Ibid, p. 15. 
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of the Church in this country, were so numerous and great that in 
practice (to use his own words) “a superadded common law had 
sprung up in the colonies....developed in usages and statutes.” 

Stil! it must be acknowledged that with this broad allowance, 
members of the English Church in the colonies were bound by the 
Keclesiastical Laws of the Mother Country. But how wide this 
allowance. It must be remembered that all the canon Jaws 
referring to the Cathedral system and modes of conducting service 
were of no authority here, for there were no cathedrals; that the 
neglect of the Mother Church as to sending out Bishops rendered 
the whole system here very imperfect, causing great deviations 
from true Church working. The English laws could not be, and 
so far as we know, never were attempted to be, fully enforced. 
In fact, the Church was very much in a state of anarchy. The 
practical amount of connection with the Mother Church appears to 
have been: 

1, The Bishop of London was regarded as Diocesan or Ordinary for the 
Colonies ; to him application was made for ordination, etc., and thus through 
him Unity was preserved. 

2. The English Prayer Book was regarded as the rule for Worship and 
Ritual. 

3. The manner of interpreting its Rubrics was the usage of the English 
Church of that day so far as circumstances allowed. Our ministers, coming 
from England, brought with them the customs and usages of Ritual there 
observed, and followed them so far as they could. 

4. The Canons of the English Church were binding when at all applica- 
ble ; but there being no resident Bishop and no courts to enforce them, their 
observance was very uncertain, so that practically very little attention was 
paid to them. 

II. The next step in proving this English Theory, as we may 
call it, is, that the English Ecclesiastical Law, thus binding on 
the Church in the Colonies, was not ipso facto abrogated by the 
civil changes which were caused by the Revolution, but remained 
in force until done away by positive enactments of the American 
Church. 

It is admitted that by the Revolution the American Church was 
rendered independent of that of England; and had the right to 
alter its Discipline, etc., but it is claimed that until it did so, it 








' Hoffman, p. 30. 
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was bound by the old laws, and continues so bound, save where 
express enactments have been passed. And quotations are given 
from various acts of convocations, assemblies, etc., to prove that 
Churchmen after the Revolution did not intend to depart from the 
old system.? 

We must confess that on looking over these Resolutions, and 
carefully reflecting upon them, we are forced to draw a different 
conclusion—for the following reasons: 

1. If, as an admitted matter of principle, the English laws de- 
scended to the Episcopalians of the United States, what need of 
such constant assertion of it? The very fact that it was deemed 
needful in the different States for Churchmen to meet and pass 
such declarations rather proves that they were not thought so 
binding, as a matter of course. 

2. If we look at the Resolutions as quoted by Hoffman, we find 
they disprove his own view. The authors seem to assume that if 
they did not act, the Churches would be without any fixed law of 
worship. That it was necessary they should declare their general 
adherence to the “doctrine, worship and discipline” of the Eng- 
lish Church before they would be allowed by the courts of law 
a legal claim to the property of said church. If the principle 
were so plain, would this have been needful? Thus, to quote one 
among many, the meeting held in Philadelphia in 1784, among 
other principles, for the Church at large. adopted the following: 

“That the doctrines of the Gospel be maintained as now professed by the 
Church of England, and uniformity of worship continued, as near as may be, 
to the Liturgy of said Church.” 

Does not this imply that they deemed such a declaration by 
them necessary before the English forms of doctrine and worship 
could be held as binding on the American Church ? 


III. The third argument for the English viewis that the 
Episcopal Church of the United States not only inherits, but 
has by legislation adopted the whole English system, save 
where expressly excepted. The proof of this depends on 
two declarations: First, That of the Preface to the Prayer 
Book—‘“ That this Church is very far from intending to de 


? Hoffman, p. 31-38. 
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part from the Church of England in any essential point of doc- 
trine, discipline or worship, or farther than local circumstances 
equire.” Second, is that of the General Convention of 1814. 


“That the Protestant Episcopal Church in the United States of 
America is the same body heretofore known in these States by the 
name of the Church of England.” But surely, to claim that by 
these declarations, the whole body of the English Ecclesiastical 
Law is made binding on us is to build a great edifice on a very 
slender foundation. To what do they amount? Simply to this, 
that the two churches are identical in all essential principles 
of worship and government; and that we had no intention of 
destroying that identity of principle, and this no one denies. The 
declaration of 1814 had special regard to the security of church 
property, and was never intended to meet the question of ecclesi- 
astical law. Indeed, the reservation with which it closes, regard- 
ing “the discipline exercised in this church” rather militates 
against the view it is quoted to sustain. And as to the quotation 
from the Preface, it ought to be interpreted by the tenor of the 
whole article, and the point of this turns on the declaration that 
the * ecclesiastical independence” of “these American States” 
was necessarily included “in their independence with respect 
to civil government.” And “the ratification of the Book of Com- 
mon Prayer,” so far from recognizing the English as the authority 
for ours, does not even mention it. We cannot, then, allow that 
this is sufficient proof of so important a fact as the adoption by 
our Church of the English Ecclesiastical Law as a body. 


Law oF THE Prorestant EpiscopaL CHURCH. SKETCH OF ITS 
ForMATION. 


As none of the above opinions seem entirely sound, let us see 
if from the history of the Church we can obtain any safer views. 

There are certain great principles of doctrine, worship and dis- 
cipline, which have been held by every branch of the Catholic 
Church, which are indeed essential to its recognition as such. 
But every individual Church has always been at liberty to vary as 
its circumstances required, the forms under which it presented 
these principles. And these forms do not necessarily descend 
from the mother to the daughter church, but only so far as the 
latter may choose to adopt them. 
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This was the view taken of the matter by the Primitive Church. 
We can find no trace in early history that a newly-planted church 
necessarily followed the ritual and discipline of the Mother Church. 
Each had its own forms, nay, even in many cases its own form of 
creed, aud it was never taught that where the form of the Mother 
Church was not positively forbidden, it was therefore in force by 
inheritance. On this subject of the Independence of the Primitive 
Churches, we must refer the reader to Bingham’s Antiquities, Bk. 
II, chap. 6, xiii, v, § 1. xvi; i; $15, quoting only one example 
given by him from the historian Sozomen: ‘in the instance of 
Maiuma, a city once belonging to the diocese of Gaza; for as soon 
as it was erected into a distinct episcopal see it was no longer 
obliged to observe precisely the rules and forms of the Church of 
Gaza;” but “had a liturgy and service of their own, independent 
of the church out of which they were taken.” He also refers to 
the case of the Church of England as established by Augustine, 
who, instead of bringing in the Roman forms, did by direction’ 
of Gregory the Great, select from the customs of the different 
churches such as he deemed best, and settled thus the use of the 
newly-planted church. 

When, therefore, the American Church was by civil causes sep- 
arated from that of England, she became ipso facto an independent 
branch of the great Catholic Church. She was indeed the same 
body with the same civil rights of property that she had before 
the Revolution, but holding those rights not because she remained 
the English Church, but because she continued in all essential 
principles of doctrine and discipline and worship, the same body 
she had always been. But the position of the American Church 
immediately after the Revolution was very peculiar, it was an- 
omalous. An Episcopal Church without Bishops, and therefore 
without the right, according to all ancient teaching, of forming any 
special discipline or usage for herself; she was almost in a state 
of anarchy.’ The laws of England no longer in force, she had, 





1 At the return of peace, etc., there were wide differences in the manner of 
performing the services of the Church, obtaining in different sections of the 
land. Some churches had merely adopted the necessary changes in the 
State prayers, while others had gone much further; and the necessity of con- 
sultation among the clergy of the scattered churches for the purpose of se- 
curing a return to uniformity of worship was apparent. Hawks & Perry, 
vol. I, 474. 
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we might almost say, no laws save those general ones which had 
been always recognized in the Church Catholic. In this condition, 
such resolutions as her clergy and laity might pass, could be only of 
temporary effect, for gnidance in this exceptional condition. Such 
we take to be the force of all those resolutions, passed by the 
different bodies, previous to the establishment of the Episcopate, 
which are quoted by Hoffman’ to prove the continued force of 
English law. It mag, perhaps, be admitted tbat they rendered 
those acceding to them, subject to the English Church Law for 
the time being. Yet they were only intended as temporary ex- 
pedients to prevent confusion, those passing them evidently so 
considered ; they felt that the Church was without any special leg- 
islation, and not then in condition to act, and passed these to serve 
until fully organized. 

Their own language shows this, and at the same time their 
sense of complete independence Thus we find that while resolu- 
tions were passed in most of the States. that “uniformity of 
worship be continued as near as may be to the liturgy of the Church 
of England,” yet we also find this language used by Maryland in 
the convention of 1783. 

That as it is the right, so it will be the duty of the said Church when duly 
organized, constituted and represented in a synod or convention of tho dif- 
ferent orders of her ministers and people, to revise her liturgy, forms of 
prayer and public worship in order to adapt the some to the late revolution 
and other local cireumstances of America. etc.? 

In 1786 the Convention of New Jersey 

Doubt the right of any order or orders of men in an Episcopal Church 
without a Bishop, to make any alterations not warranted by immediate ne- 
cessity, ete. 

And while all express the desire set forth in the fourth article 
of Maryland, already partly quoted : 

Not to depart further from the venerable order and beautiful forms of 
worship of the Chureh from which we sprung, than may be found expedient 
in the change of our situation from a daughter to a sister church 

At the same time we find very explicit declarations of inde- 
pendence. This is shown plainly in the first of the Maryland 





1 Law of the Chureh, p 31. 
2 See the whole in White’s Memoirs, p. 93. 
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Articles of 1783, and in Pennsylvania we find the following princi- 
ples laid down in 1784: 


First, That the Episcopal Church in these States is, and ought to be, in- 
dependent of all foreign authority, ecclesiastical or civil. Second, That it 
hath, and ought to have, in common with all other religious societies, full and 
exclusive powers to regulate the concerns of its own communion. 

These quotations, and more might be adduced to the same effect, 
show clearly the position assumed by the churches previous to 
their reorganization in 1789, viz.: That while they fully felt and 
declared their independence, yet until the re-united Church could be 
in a position to legislate for itself they would hold on to the old 
laws and discipline under which they had hitherto existed. 

Steps were soon taken to bring about a more permanent state of 
things, by uniting the churches in the different States under one 
general constitution A brief review of these will be found in- 
structive. In 1784 an informal General Convention was held in 
New York, in which the fundamental principles of a Constitution 
were recommended. At this meeting a committee was appointed, 

To frame..... a proper substitute for the State Prayers in the Liturgy, to be 
used for the sake of uniformity, till a further Review shall be undertaken by 
general authority and consent of the Church.’ 

On the 20th of June, 1786, a General Convention was held in 
Philadelphia, at which deputies were present from several of the 
States. In this : constitution was proposed and recommended. 
It begins as follows: 

Whereas, In the course of Divine Providence, the Protestant Episcopal 
Church in the United States of America has become independent of all for- 
eign authority, civil or ecclesiastical. 

Then follows the Constitution, nearly as we now have it.? This 
same Convention passed the following significant recommendation : 

That the several State Conventions do authorize and empower the deputies 
to the next General Convention after we shall have obtained a Bishop or 
Bishops in our Church, to confirm or ratify a general Constitution respecting 
both the doctrine and discipline of the Protestant Episcopal Church.” * 

Here we find the same views as to their situation and wants 
and the temporary character of their present acts expressed by 





1 Hawks & Perry, 1, p. 375. 2 Tb. p. 40. *Ib. p. 42. 
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the whole body, which had already been set forth by different 
State Conventions. 

In 1789, when there were three Bishops in the Church,! the 
above recommendation was acted on; the proposed Constitution 
was fully considered, amended and finally adopted; it was re- 
ceived by the various Churches, and ratified by every diocesan 
convention then or since forming a part of the Protestant Epis- 
copa] Church, and with the Canons then and since enacted by the 
same body has become the Ecclesiastical Law of the Church, to 
the exclusion of all foreign law, English or other. 


THe Written Law or RITUAL. 


_ The Eighth Article of this Constitution (it remains so far 
unchanged) provides : 


Article 8. A Book of Common Prayer, Administration of the Sacra- 
ments, and other Rites and Ceremonies of the Church, Articles of Religion, 
and a form and manner of making, ordaining and consecrating Bishops, 
Priests and Deacons, when established by this or a future Genera! Conven- 
tion, shall be used in the Protestant Episcopal Church in those States, which 
shall have adopted this Constitution. 

It is then we maintain in consequence of this Article of the 
Censtitution and not because we inherited it from the English 
Church that the Book of Common Prayer as we have it becomes 
the rule of our Ritualism ; and it is this Book as it stands. We 
have no right to compare it with the English Book and say, such a 
rubric is in the English Book, and though omitted in ours is not 
forbidden, and therefore we may act upon it. No! Whatever 
authority the English Book may have had among us before the 
General Convention of 1789, it was then abrogated and another 
book, “‘.A Book of Common Prayer, etc., according to the use of the 
Protestant Episcopal Church in the United States of America,” 
was, not in part, but wholly and entirely substituted in its 
stead. And the fact that our Prayer Book is very largely taken 
from the English, no more gives that a force among us than does 
the fact that so many of the English Prayers are taken from the 
Salisbury Use make the latter a law for the English Church. 

If we had space to give the history of the formation and adop- 





1 Viz.: Seabury, of Conn., consecrated 1784. White, of Pa., and Provoost 
of N. Y., in 1787. 
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tion of the Prayer Book, this would very plainly appear. A few 
facts must suffice. 

In the Convention of 1785 in the fourth and ninth Articles 
of the Proposed Constitution, reference is constantly made to the 
English Prayer Book as still to be in force, save such alterations 
as the change of Government required. 


Thus, ArtIV. The Book of Common Prayer and Administration of the 
Sacraments, and other Rites and Ceremonies of the Church, according to 
the use of the ‘Church of England,’ shall be continued to be used by this 
Church, as the same is altered by this Conventiun, etc., in order to render the 
same conformable to the American Revolution and the Constitutions of the 
respective States. 


In the final revision and adoption of the Constitution, in 1789, 
this article was entirely omitted; it was therefore only temporary 
in its force. 

The 9th of the original Articles reads thus: 


And whereas it is represented to this Convention to be the desire of the 
Protestant Episcopal Church in these States, that there may be further 
alterations of the Liturgy than such as are made necessary by the American 
Revolution; therefore, the ‘‘ Book of Common Prayer and Administration of 
the Sacraments and other Rites and Ceremonies of the Chnrch, according to 
the use of the Church ef England,” as altered by an instrument of writing 
passed under the authority of this Convention, entituled “ Alterations in the 
Book of Common Prayer and Administration of the Sacraments and other 
Rites of the Church, according to the use of the Church of England, pro- 
posed and recommended to the Protestant Episcopal Church in the United 
States of America,” shall be used in this Church when the same shall have 
been ratified by the Conventions which have respectively sent Deputies to 
this General Convention. 


But in the next Convention, 1786, this was altered, the word 
‘“‘general” was inserted before “ desire,” and all after the word 
‘therefore ” was stricken out and the following substituted: 


Therefore the Book of Common Prayerand Administration of the Sacraments 
and other Rites and Ceremonies, as revised and proposed to the use of the 
Protestant Episcopal Church, at a Convention of the said Church in the 
States of New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Delaware, Maryland, Vir- 
ginia and South Carolina, may be used by this Church in such of the States 
as have adopted, or may adopt, the same in their particular Conventions, till 
further provision is made in this case, by the first General Convention which 
shall assemble with sufficient power to ratify a Book of Common Prayer for 
the Church in these States. 


The final omission here of all mention of the English Church is 
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very significant—so also is the temporary character of.the “ pro- 
posed ”’ book, as shown in the sentence italicised. 

In the first Convention (of 1785) Rev. Doctors White, Smith and 
Warton had been appointed a Committee to publish the Book of 
Common Prayer with the alterations, etc., with liberty to make 
* verbaland grammatical corrections ” and set forth a proper Preface, 
etc. Hawks and Perry, in the Historical notes and documents to 
their edition of the “Journals,” show how thoroughly these 
gentlemen entered into the work and how little they felt them- 
selves tied to the English Book; the result of their labors is 
what is known as “‘ The Proposed Book” referred to in the above 
article, a number of copies of which were printed; but it does not 
seem to have been ever in general use. We do not find that the 
next Convention of 1786 had any report from this Committtee, or 
that the ‘ Proposed Book ” was ever brought before them. 

When in 1789 a Convention composed of Bishops and Clerical 
and Lay Deputies met which was provided with “ sufficient power 
to ratify a Book of Common Prayer for the Church in these 
States,” we find they set about the work de novo, taking no 
notice either of the English Book or the Proposed Book. On 
referring to the Journal of the House of Clerical and Lay Deputies 
October 3d, 1789, we find that four Committees were appointed to 
prepare : . 

lst. A Calendar and tables of Lessons for Morning and Evening Prayer 
throughout the year; also Collects, Epistles and Gospels. 

2d. A Morning and Evening Service for the use of the Church. 

3rd. A Litany, with occasional prayers and thanksgivings. 

4th. An order for the administration of the Holy Communion. 

The House of Bishops originated other parts; as, an order for 
Baptism, Matrimony, etc. 

On the fifth day we read: “The Committee on the morning 
and evening service reported a morning service, which was read 
and afterwards considered by paragraphs.’’ So it was with all 
other parts of the Prayer Book. Both Houses considered. 
amended and concurred in each separate service. No mention of 
the English Book appears; there was no adopting it as a whole 
except those parts specially altered or rescinded; but the work 
was done, so far as the records show, just us if there had been 
no previous Liturgy at all in the Church. 
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The work was finished at this Convention; a Book was agreed 
upon and ordered to be printed with the following solemn ratifica- 
tion prefaced : 

This Convention having, in their present session, set forth A Book of 
Common Prayer and Administration of the Sacraments and other Rites and 
Ceremonies of the Church, do hereby establish the said Book; and they 
declare it to be the Liturgy of this Church; and require that it be received 
as such by all the members of the same; and this book shall be in use from 
and after the first day of October, in the year of our Lord one thousand 
seven hundred and ninety. 


When this is taken in connection with Article 8, of the Consti- 
tution already quoted, it is difficult to see how any candid mind 
can maintain that we are to go behind this book to the English 
Book, which it so entirely supersedes in this country, for any rule 
of Ritualism. The English Book is simply one of the sources (the 
chief one indeed) whence ours is derived, but has no more 
authority than the Liturgy of St. Chrysostom, or any other ancient 
form. 

The conclusion then at which by this historical examination we 
arrive, is: ; 

Ist. That previous to the Revolution, the English Ecclesiastical 
law, greatly modified by circumstances and never clearly defined 
in application, was the law for the Church in America. 

2d. That by the separation from England, the Church was 
rendered independent ; the English Ecclesiastical law no longer 
binding, she was thrown back on those general principles of 
Doctrine, Worship and Discipline which remained to her as a branch 
of the Church Catholic, but in matters of Rites and Ceremonies 
she had no law. 

3d. That the acts of different State Conventions and of the 
General Conventions of 1785 and 1786, prescribing the altered 
English Book, were only temporary in character; but binding on 
those who belonged to them until rescinded by further legislation. 

4th. That the American Church being at length by the conse- 
cration of Bishops, duly organized and constituted, and in the General 
Convention of 1789 “duly represented by the different orders of 
her ministry and people,” did form and adopt a Constitution and 
Book of Commen Prayer, Rites and Ceremonies, etc., which 
together with the Canons then and since enacted and the Constitu- 
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tions and Canons of the Dioceses have become the only Ecclesias- 
tical written law, in any way binding on the Protestant Episcopal 
Church in these United States. 

5th. The English Ecclesiastical Law or Practice has no 
authority among us; but we may go to them to aid us in under- 
standing those “essential principles of doctrine, worship and 
discipline” from which our Church has declared it to be “‘ very far 
from her intention to depart.” 

The view here taken of the absolute independence of the 
American Church, is substantially the same as that given by the 
learned Dr. Hawks in his Treatise on the Constitution and Canons. 
He indeed approaches the subject from a different standpoint; 
intending chiefly to prove the independence of the Churches in 
the individual States not only from England but from one another. 
A single quotation must suffice. After drawing a distinction 
between Unity and Union; and showing that the former, depending 
“on an adherence to what God has declared to be His truth,” 
cannot be destroyed by “ political convulsions ;” he proceeds: 

The Revolution did, however, destroy the union of our churches with the 
Church of England... .Relations created originally by human appointment 
merely, were completely changed by circumstances, and human wisdom 
might therefore lawfully enter upon the task of devising new relations and 
forming new bonds for their establishment.” 





AMONG THE BOOKS. 


Prars Reasons Acarnst Jorninc THE CHuourcu oF Rome. By 
R. F. Littledale, LL. D., D.C. LI. New York: Port, Youne 


& Co. 1880. pp. 221. 


The London Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge 
has issued this work with its ¢mprimatur, and Messrs. Pott, 
Young & Co. deserve the thanks of the Church for giving us 
this excellent edition. We have seen no book which brings 
together in so compact and readable a manner for popular use 
the chief arguments against the Church of Rome. Nor can 
we see how any one, after reading and weighing them, can be 
troubled with any doubts on the subject. The points taken up 
are, the less likelihood of knowing God’s will in that church, be- 
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cause she goes against Scripture and the Testimony of the Karly 
Church, and would prevent people from studying the Bible; be- 
cause of uncertainty and changeableness in doctrine; of false 
teaching regarding the supremacy of St. Peter and that of the 
Pope founded on it; of errors regarding the sacraments so great 
as to endanger their validity; of setting up the Virgin Mother as 
more worshipped than God or Christ; of idolatrous Image Wor- 
ship, of Indulgences, Penances and Purgatory ; of Falsifications of 
ancient writers and Forgeries of documents; of serious errors in 
teachings concerning morals and holiness of life; and at the end 
very strong reasons are given for doubting the apostolicity and 
catholicity of the Church of Rome. 

Such a work, from such a source, must command attention and 
do good to those in our own communion who have been led into 
doubt, by the specious arguments of the writers in the Romish 
church. One especially has much weight in some minds, viz., 
that in severing ourselves from Rome, we cut ourselves off from 
the Communion of the Catholic Church. That point is thoroughly 
disposed of. Dr. Littledale has been considered as one of the 
leaders in what is called by some “the Catholic Movement,” in 
the Church of England; and with such his opinions will doubtless 
have great influence. The clergy will find this, as far as it goes, 
an excellent tract for any of their flock who are troubled with 
doubts as to the relative position of the two churches. We say 
as far as it goes, for the author himself disclaims any “attempt 
to cover the whole area of the controversy to which it relates.” 
Several points of vast importance are untouched, such as Tran- 
substantiation, Adoration of the Sacrament; the evils of the Con- 
fessional, etc. We should like to have Dr. Littledale’s opinions 
on these as taught by Rome, and the distinction clearly set forth 
between her teaching and that of some in the Church of England 
who are accused of coming very near the Romish views. 


Tue Srrait Gatk, ok THE Way To Gop. A Churchman’s 
Manual for the Heirs of Salvation. Composed and compiled 
by the Author of “Words for the Fatthful.” New Yorx: 
AmerRIcAN CuurcH Press. 1879. 


This is a useful little manual, containing short prayers for vari- 
ous occasions, meditations, directions how to behave in church and 
receive profit from the services, and instructions in the chief 
points of Christian doctrine and practice. It is churchly ia tone, 
without being “advanced.” It aims at utility, and successfully. 
The short, exp!anatory notes on the Psalter will be found very 
useful; and their study will add greatly to the profitable use in 
church of the Psalms for the day. We trust it may have a large 
circulation. 
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“Carrots: Just a Lirr.e Boy. Tae Cuckoo Crock. “‘GRAND- 
MOTHER, DeaR;” A BOOK FOR BOYS AND GIRLS. ‘THE TAPESTRY 
Room, a CHILD’s ROMANCE. ‘“'T'eLL Me a Story.” Five vols. 
By Mrs. Molesworth. Illustrated by Walter Crane. Nuw York, 
Macmi.Luan & Co. 


We have received from the New York House of Macmillan & 
Co. this series of children’s books by Mrs. Molesworth (Ennis 
Graham): Such beautiful books, with such artistic engravings ! 
There is a certain amount of fairy tale running through them all 
which, to our thinking, by no means detracts from their value. 
Children must have, their nature craves it, a certain amount of the 
marvellous, and surely it is better they should have it in this 
beautiful form than in stories of impossible feats of fightings and 
travel. Every one of these stories is good; every one teaches 
goodness in such a way as to make it attractive. If we have any 
preference it would be for “Carrots,” and yet we are not certain 
that we like it better than “Grandmother, Dear.” The “ Tapestry 
Room,” probably, will best please the children. But where all 
are so good, the best way is to try all, and judge for yourself. . 
When we say that the illustrations are by Walter Crane, we need 
say nothing more in their praise. Such engravings are great aids 
tn educating the eyes of children to a true taste in art., 


History or tHe Book or Common Prayer, with an Explana- 
tion of its Offices und Rubrics. By Rev. C. M Butler, D. D. 
PuILapELPpHia: Ciaxton, Remsen & HAFFetFincGer. 1880. 


pp. 296. 


The same author published several years ago “The Book of 


Common Prayer Interpreted by its Histery.” This, he tells us, is 
entirely a new work, its object being “to give a complete history 
of the Book, and to explain in detail its Offices and Rubrics.” The 
Book is therefore divided into two parts. In the first, beginning 
with the First Prayer Book of Edward VI, he gives a history of 
the changes which have been made in successive revisions down 
to the adoption of our own book. In the secoud we have the 
author’s explanations of the Book of Common Prayer. 

The historical portion is the most important and is quite suffi- 
ciently minute. To us it is of interest as historical, as showing 
the way in which the reformation of the book was made, rather 
than as of importance as authority in this American Church. We 
believe the only way to settle these vexed questions of ritual is to 
show that our Church is not bound by the acts of King, Queen or 
Parliament, that we have legislated for ourselves either by Rubric 
or Canon, or by common custom, or that we ought to do so. But 
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the study of these changes in the English Church is instructive and 
interesting, and as such we recommend the perusal of this part of 
Dr. Butler’s book. How far his views regarding the “Orna- 
ments’ Rubric, the Advertisements,” etc., are correct, we do not 
feel competent to decide. W.hen there is such difference of opin- 
ion among Englishmen learned in the law, it seems impossible 
for us to determine. ‘‘ Who shall decide when Doctors disagree?” 
The history of the American Prayer Book is fully and accurately 
given, with an interesting account of efforts made to secure Litur- 
gical revision. 

The second part of the book gives a brief review and explana- 
tion of the Offices and Rubrics; there is nothing in this which calls 
for special notice. On the whole, we consider the views expressed 
to be sound. We must, however, call the writer’s attention to one 
point on which we think he is mistaken. In the remarks on 
the “ Prayer of Consecration,” p. 223, he says, “We have no 
direct prayer for consecration, as have the Greek and Latin 
Churches.” But surely “The Invocation” is such a prayer: 
“‘youchsafe to bless and sanctify with Thy Word and Holy Spirit, 
these Thy gifts and creatures of bread and wine,” etc. It has 
been considered an improvement on the English Service that this 
prayer was introduced into our own. 

The laity will find in this book a great deal of useful historical 
information, not easily accessible. 


Fac-simiLes oF Caurcu Documents: Papers Issued by the His- 
torical Club of the American Church. 1874-79. Privately 
printed. 


We have received a beautifully bound copy of the above work, 
and call the attention of all interested in the history of our church 
to the following notice: 


The first series of papers issued by the Historical Club of the American 
Church having been brought to a conclusion, the Council have determined to 
offer for sale a limited number of sets of their papers, in book form. 

These volumes will include the heliotype of Lambeth Palace Chapel. and 
copies of all the other papers issued by the Club, except that the ‘‘ Con- 
cordat” will be given only in the smaller form. 

To those desirous of completing their sets, copies of the several papers 
will be supplied, so far as practicable, for of some comparatively few remain 
on hand. 

A few copies of the Seabury Concordat in the larger form, and of the helio- 
type view of Lambeth Palace Chapel (besides what will be needed of the 
latter for binding with the volume), still remain on hand. 

Whatever may oe received from sales, over and above actual expenses, 
will be held in trust by the Council, for such new work as the Club may 
undertake. 


154 
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As there is a great demand for the book, and the supply is very small, 
application should be made at once. For information, ete., apply to the 
Secretary and Treasurer of the Club, the Rev. Charles R. Hale, D.D., 239 
Maryland avenue, Baltimore, Md. 


Ture Sranparp Series. I. K. Funk & Co., New York. 


So much injury is done by a pernicious cheap literature that we 
hail with delight every effort to place really good books within the 
reach of all. Various prominent publishers have lately taken this 
matter in hand; and in the “ Sea-side” “ Franklin Square,” and 
other Libraries, have given to the public works of more or less 
value, but chiefly novels, in fair print and very cheap. But none 
of them approach in value or excellence, Tuk StanparD SERIEs, 
published by I. K. Funk & Co., New York; and we think we 
are doing a good service to the cause of religion and literature in 
calling especial attention to their very valuable reprints of standard 
books. We hope the sale will be sufficiently large to encourage 
them to go on with the good work. And, if it is, we shall con- 
sider it a good omen, as indicating a general appreciation of solid 
books among our people. 

Tue STANDARD SeriEs is commenced on a wide plan, embrac- 
ing works on different subjects, issued in series distinguished by 
the letters of the alphabet. Each series or class is paged con- 
tinuously, so that its numbers can be bound together, forming a 
volume of from 800 to 1,000 pages, with a separate index for 
each series. Thus, Class A. contains books on religion and 
morals, among them “The Manliness of Christ,” by Thomas 
Hughes; A Kempis’ “Imitation of Christ;” Farrar’s Life of 
Christ, and Life of St. Paul; Blackie’s “ Self-culture,” and 
Ruskin’s “ Letters to Workingmen and Laborers,” etc. Class B. 
Essays, by Macauley and Carlyle. Class C. Poetry. No. 1. 
“Light of Asia,” by Edwin Arnold, the only one yet published. 
While Class D., a marvel of cheapness, will give us ‘* without 
abridgement,” Knights’ Popular History of England, in eight num- 
bers at 30 cents each, or $2.40 for the whole work. 

These books are printed on good paper in good type, so as not 
to be injurious to the eye. The only objection to them is the 
folio size, which is not so convenient for reading; but you must not 
expect everything for 30 cents. The quarto edition of Knights’ 
History sold for $18. In this series you can buy a fair library for 
that sum. We bespeak for these books a wide circulation, 
and especially call the attention of the clergy to them and hope 
they will do what they can toaid the publishers of Tue StanparRpD 
Seriks, in diffusing a sound literature. 
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Lectures on Soorat Questions. By J. H. Rylance, D. D. New 
York: Tuomas Wairraker. Cloth, 75c. pp. 135. 


Four Lectures delivered in St. Mark’s Church, New York, by 
the Rector, are here presented to the public. Though of course 
they cannot cover the whole ground of Socialism, yet they touch 
on its most important points and contain many things worthy of 
careful consideration. The four subject treated of are Competi- 
tion, Communism, Co-operation, and The Relation of Christianity 
to Socialism. Dr. Rylance meets these questions boldly, acknow- 
ledges the evils that exist in Society, and the good that is mingled 
with the bad in the means that are proposed and used to correct 
them. He seems to regard Co-operation as furnishing the best 
human solution of the problem of the relations of capital and 
labor; especially if entered upon in the kindly and honest spirit 
engendered by the Christian religion. Such sermons must do 
good, and we wish that more of our clergy, whose cures are in 
large cities would combine with doctrinal teaching, such practical 
questions. 


Tue Oxser-AmMmeERGAU Passion Pray. By the Rev. Malcolm 
MacColl, M. A., New and Revised Edition. Ruivinerons, 
Lonpon. Port, Youne & Co., New York. 1880. pp. 104. 


RecoLLecTIONS OF OBER-AMMEGAU IN 1871. By Henry Nut- 
combe Oxenham, M. A. Rivinerons, Lonpon. Port, Youne 
& Co., New York. 1880. pp. 80. 


Those who desire to know everything about this celebrated 
‘Passion Play,” will find full information in these little books. 
The first gives a history of the play, practical hints for the use of 
visitors, and “a continuous description of the scenes and tableaux 
of the play,” being in fact a guide book. The “ Recollections,” is 
a description of the play as seen by Mr. Oxenham at its last rep- 
resentation in 1871, with the impression made upon him. There 
has been so much published lately on this subject, that it is un- 
necessary for us to do more than mention these books as giving 
together a very full and vivid idea of the “ Passion play.” 


Apostotic Succession IN THE CuouUncH oF SwepEN. By the 
Rev. A. Nicholson, LL.D. Rivinetons, Lonpon; Port, 
Youne & Co., New York. pp. 60. 


In this little book of sixty pages, we have a straightforward 
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statement of facts, based upon documentary evidence, to establish 
the validity of the Swedish Orders. Briefly, as follows: In 
1524, “‘ Peter Magnusson, having been elected to the Bishopric of 
Westeras, by the Cathedral Chapter, and confirmed by the Pope, 
was consecrated Bishop, at Rome. In 1528, this Bishop, Peter 
of Westeras, consecrated three bishops, for the dioceses of Skara, 
Strengnas and Abo. In 1531 Dr. Laurentius Petersson was by 
the same, consecrated Archbishop, three Bishops having been 
previously consecrated. He was succeeded bv an Archbishop of 
the same name, whose consecrators were the Bishops of Abo and 
Wexio; and from that time.no doubts are expressed as to the con- 
tinuance of the orders. 


Tue ForriagN CuurcH CHRONICLE AND Review. Published 
Quarterly. March, 1880. Rivinerons, Lonpon; Port, 
Youne & Co., New York. 


We again call attention to this excellent periodical. Church- 
men who are interested in the progress of reform, ought to sub- 
scribe for it. This last number gives an interesting sketch of Dr. 
Von Dollinger, an account of the religious questions in Germany 
and Switzerland, of the Church in Constantinople, of reform in 
France, etc., and notices of books treating of kindred subjects. It 
will repay perusal. 


Doom ErernaL: The Bible and Church Doctrine of Everlasting 
Punishment, by Rev. Junius B. Reimensnyder, PHILADELPHIA: 
Nextson S. Quiney (Successor to Smith, English, & Co.). 
1880. pp. 381. $1.50. 


Opp ok Even? By Mrs. A. D. T. Whitney. Boston: Hoveu- 
ton, Oscoop & Co. 1880. pp. 505. $1.50. 


Both received too late for notice in this number. 





